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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Ordered,—That the Select Standing Committee on Railways, Canals an 
Telegraph Lines be empowered to examine and inquire into all such matters and 
things as may be referred to them by the House; and to report from time to time 


their observations and opinions thereon, with power to send for persons, papers _ 
and records. 


Attest. 


ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House of Commons. 


Monpay, February 14, 1927. 


Ordered,—That the following Resolution be referred to the said Com 
mittee :— ; oe 

That, in the opinion of this House, the time has arrived for the commence- 
ment forthwith and the completion, in the near future of a direct raitway outlet 
from the Peace River Country to the Pacific Coast. - Sa 


Attest. 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 


Clerk of the House of Commons. 


EXTRACT FROM SECOND REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


A resolution has been referred to the Committee in respect to a direct rail- 
way outlet from the Peace River Country to the Pacific Coast. Your Committe 
recommend that 300 copies in English and 100 copies in French of the evidence 
to be taken, by the-Committee in connection therewith be printed for the use of 
the Committee and of the Hotise of Commons, and that Rule 74 be suspended in 
relation thereto. (Votes and Proceedings, 4th March, 1927.) Se? 


AUTHORITY TO PRINT EVIDENCE : : 


— On motion of Mr. Young (Saskatoon), it was ordered,—That, in accordance © 
with the recommendation contained in the Second Report of the Select Standing 
Committee on Railways, Canals and Telegraph Lines, 300 copies in English and 
100 copies in French of the evidence to be taken by that committee respecting _ 
a direct railway outlet from the Peace River Country to the Pacific Coast, be 
printed for the use of that committee and of the House of Commons, and that 
Rule 74 be suspended in connection therewith. (Votes and Proceedings, 4th 


March, 1927.) 
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‘MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


4 


ae _ Tunspay, 16th March, 1927. 


m1 ittee met at 11.00 a.m., Mr. Young (Saskatoon), Acting Chair- 
Se aa : 


Tes Messrs. Anderson (Halton), Anderson (Toronto-Iigh Park), 
ford, Bothwell, Bowen, Bradette, Brown, Campbell, Casselman, Donnelly, 

‘Dunning, Dussault, Embury, Evans, Fafard, Fansher (Lambton East), 
er (Last Mountain), Fraser, Gardiner, Gershaw, Gott, Hanson, Heaps, 
yvard, Howden, _Jelliff, Jones, Kay, Kellner, Kennedy, Lanctot, Lapierre, 
ri as, Luchkevich, MacLaren, McIntosh, McKenzie, McLean (Melfort), 
Phee, McQuarrie, Manion, Mercier (Laurier-Outremont), Mercier (St. 

Millar, Milne, Ross (Moose Jaw), Ryerson, Smith (Cumberland), 
r, Stevens, Stirling, Taylor, Ward, Young (Saskatoon), Young (Wey- 


“Committee proceeded to the consideration of a report made by Messrs. 

, Czowski, Fairbairn, James, and Hill, engineers of the Canadian 
1al and Canadian Pacific Railways, on various proposed railway routes 
estern outlet to the Pacific from the Peace River District. 


on, Mr. Dunning, Minister of Railways and Canals, announced the desire 
the Government of British Columbia to make representations to the Com- 
mitte ee 


John G. Sullivan, Consulting Engineer, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
called and examined. Witness retired. 


. 'C. §. Czowski, Chief Engineer, Construction Department, Canadian 
1a, Railways, was called and examined. Witness retired. 


M. R. Fairbairn, Chief Engineer, Canadian Pacific Railway, was 
tness retired. a 


Mire 
ed. Wi 


M. M. Hill, Exploration and Locating Engineer, Canadian National 
ways, was called and examined. Witness retired. 


+ M. Kennedy’s request, the engineers who prepared the report will supply 
= tribe tion to members of the Committee. 


See SS 


The Committee adjourned at 1.00 p.m. until Friday, 18th instant, at 11.00 


x _ MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Room 231, Hovust or Commons, 
tee ; - Wepnespay, March 16, 1927. 


‘The Select Standing Committee on Railways, Canals and Telegraph Lines 
at 11 A.M., the Acting Chairman, Dr. A. M. Young presiding. 


The Cuamman: Gentlemen, we will come to order. The first item is: 


Consideration of the Report made by a Joint Board of Engineers 
of the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Railways on Various Pro- 
posed Railway Routes for a Western Outlet to the Pacific from the Peace 
River District. é 


Now we set apart this morning to have this report before us, and we have 
asked the engineers to be here, and they are here. Is it the desire of the com- 
mittee to hear the engineers first? 


_ Mr. Kennepy: Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that the engineer who knows 
the various routes best should undertake to explain these various routes to us. 
hen we can-ask questions as we go along, and after that we can deal with some 
of the questions regarding the conclusions to which the engineers have come in 
eir report, and the basis of the whole thing. That is my suggestion. 


Hon: Mr. Dunntne: There is one matter, Mr. Chairman, which I think I 
ould communicate to the committee. I have a telegram from the Prime Min- 
ister of British Columbia asking when this committee will sit, and asking to be 
nformed of its proceedings, and if there would be an opportunity for the govern- 
ment of that province to be represented. I replied to the effect that I would 
communicate the desire of the government of British Columbia to the com- 
ittee, requesting to be advised as to when it would be convenient ‘for the govern- | 
ent of British Columbia to be here in order that the committee could decide as 

to whether or not it would extend the hearing long enough to permit of such rep- 
_ resentations being made. I have not a reply as yet.- I mention that now be- 
sause of the fact that it may have a bearing upon the later sittings of the com- 
ttee, if the committee decide, of course, to permit such a hearing. 
_ The Cuarrman: We have a report from the engineers, which I see is signed 
by several of them, and I suppose in a way the report speaks for itself. I think 
it might be advisable perhaps if we take first the gentleman who first signed the 

rt, and if he wishes to explain more or less in detail to the committee this 
rt, then perhaps he could be examined on any portion of it. Mr. Sullivan 
e man who first signed the report. : 


Mr. Joun G. Sutiivan, called:— 


Irness: Mr, Chairman and gentlemen: I do not want to take up the 
of this committee, but as far as this report goes I can readily understand 


bf 


ully weighed all the points and drew our conclusions from the deductions, 
Z think it speaks for itself. If there is any point there where our language 
‘in, I will try to put it as plain as I can, if you will ask me what you 


i a ve 


SELECT STANDING CC 
By Mr. Kennedy: Shs bis 
Q. Mr. Sullivan, you are the engineer who signed here as J. G. Sulliv. 

consulting engineer for the C.P.R.?—A. Yes, sir. a 
Q. In the preparation-of this report were you out over the routes youl 
self?—A. No, not over the different routes, but I have been in the Peace Ri 
country on two or three occasions. | ay : 
Q: Will you tell us where you were and just what your personal knowle 
is regarding this?—A. I had been at Spirit River and all over the railway 
and before the line was extended west from Peace River drove from Peace 
to Spirit River and crossed the main river at Dunvegan, I think it was, | 
drove from there down to Spirit River and then went over all the railway li 
Q. I take it then you have not been over any of the railway routes 

posed, either the route to Obed or the route by Monkman Pass and ove 
Stewart?—A. No. . 
Q. There must have been one or more of newer engineers who went, 0 
these routes?—A. We had reports from various engineers accesssible wh 
gone over these routes, yes. aa 
Q. Were any of the five engineers signing this report, Messrs. Sul 
Czowski, Fairbairn, James, and Hill over any of these routes?—A. I think | 
least two of them had been over some of them, if not all of them. = 
Q. Who were they? “ 
Hon. Mr. Dunninc: They will answer for themselves. : 2 

Mr. SutuivAnN: I am sure Mr. James was over one, and I think M 

was over nearly all of them—or over several of them. i 2S 


By Mr. Kennedy: \ = % 

Q. The very first,paragraph of this report reads: ; oe 
Thé undersigned were instructed to outline the engineerin 
economic features of the various proposed railway routes for a wes 
outlet of the Peace River country to the Pacific coasty 


Who gave you those instructions?—A. Mr. Grant Hall, as far as 
concerned. |, - 

Q. Did that cover the instructions of the other C.P.R. engineers, 
self and Mr. J. M. R. Fairbairn, and Mr. W. A. James?—A, Well, Mr 
is reporting to Mr. Coleman; I do not know whether it was Mr. Colen 
Mr. Hall who gave him the direct instructions. roa 

Q. Grant Hall gave you instructions?—A. I am inclined to thin 
Coleman asked me to go to Montreal and report to Grant Hall to get inst 
tions, yes. ee S 

Q: On the first page of this report, I find this es aes = 

The reason this subject is being discussed is the general 
of the settlers in the Peace River district, who, without any s 
thought as to whether or not their business can afford the cost, 
that if there was constructed a shorter railway to the Pacifi¢ coas 
they would be entitled to, and would obtain lower freight rates. 


I do not know whether you will agree with me or not, but I think 
stated in the report, or the conclusion is that they would not be entitle 
these lower rates because the fixed charges as a result of the cost of construc 
would be levied against the local traffic and, therefore, would make 1 ‘impossible 
to give lower rates. Can you tell me of any case in Canada whe railway 
was built and where the fixed charges were charged up in t y to the 
traffic that was immediately developed in the district that immediately — 
served from the start?—A. Well, Canada is loaded with a pretty big debt on 
account of building railways where the traffic did not justify or did not begin | 
to justfy, the expenditure. ; i seid = siete Ts oe ae 

[Mr. J. G. Sullivan.] : : See 


o that statement because I believe that myself, 
: can you tell me of a single case where this principle 
( ection with the construction of railways, anywhere in 
Canada?—A. Well, for a number of years I was in charge 
lon-for the Canadian Pacific Railway and we never put money 


ne that we did not think that ultimately the general result. would be 


ll, when you say “ultimately” what do you mean by that?—A. I 
thin a reasonable space of time. 
What would you regard as a reasonable space of time?—A. It would 
on the size of the project; might vary from three to four to ten or 
| years, according to what the future might develop. 
take it from your answer that you would not say a line was not 
ied: because the traffic immediately available would not take care of the 
-charges?—A. I would say this; when the total revenue from the district 
t pay the fixed charges, to say nothint about the operating costs, then 
say that I would not recommend such a line. 
‘ince when has this new principle been applied in the location of 
n the Dominion of Canada and the construction of railways?—A. I 
not think that the principle was ever varied from; it was always I think, 
he predominant principle, that the ultimate traffic coming to the roads would 
yt only the operating expenses, but pay the interest on the cost of con- 
The ultimate traffic?—A. Well, we know that in a new business start- 
ig up you cannot hope to pay dividends the first year. 
Q. Would you admit that even though the traffic in the Peace River 
ntry could not pay the fixed charges in connection with this railway, that 
uld not be any reason for saying the road was not justified?—A. The Peace 
er country~has railway connection, and what we actually said was that 
er, expenditure was justified at the present time. 
es, the Peace River country has railway connections, but I think you 
admit, or will you admit that they are not good connections?—A. No, 
ill not admit that. ; 
Q. You would say then that people who are located eighty miles from the 
a railway have good railway service?—A. That is a local matter which 
ve to stand on its own feet. As to the extension, there may be people 
from a railway who have not got the business or never would have 
s to justify extending to them. The Canadian Pacific Railway have 
od many lines where there were very few people. For instance, I 
r the Nicola-Regina line; when we built that I travelled one night 
x o'clock to twelve o’clock before I got to a shack where I could stay all 
Of course we were not travelling in automobiles as we do now ; we were 
re by team, That country and that line is paying now, and that was 
in 1903 and 1904. BeOS Shee 
. Coming back again to this fourth paragraph: 
The reason this subject is being discussed is the general opinion of 
settlers in the Peace River district, who, without any study or thought 
to whether or not their business can afford the cost, believe that if 
there was constructed a shorter railway to the Pacific Coast that they 
would he entitled to, and’ would obtain lower freight rates. 


th Ba ed 


Mr. Sullivan—of course, you are an engineer and possibly 

so much thought to the rate question as some of the rate 

eforé the Railway Commission—but can you tell me why 

Peace River district would not be justified in looking for 

vey were brought within 800 or 900 miles of the Pacific Coast, 
ope Ae, SOUR Be [Mr. J. G. Sullivan.] 


4 SELECT STANDING ITTE i 
than they have to-day when it is necessary to haul their products about 1,200 
miles to reach the Pacifie Coast?—A. I think a pretty good answer to % 
question would be this; that to-day—you will correct me if I am wrong—your 
rates are 26 and 28 cents per 100 pounds; that rate over the lines on which the 
traffic is hauled, on the C.P.R. line, for instance, is less, or about four and a half 
mills per ton mile. If you spend what we figure would be the minimum expendi- 
ture, the fixed charges would be considerably more than that per ton mile, 
on the business you have got but on three or four times the business that yo 
have at the present time that would go to the Pacific Coast. a 
Q. In other words, you are coming back to the question that the addition 
cost of this outlet must be charged up against the local traffic? A. W: 
possibly not every cent of it to start with, but, as I said in the first place, w 
the fixed charges are a great deal more than the total revenue, I cannot imag 
any business man or any government desiring to spend money on suc 
project. Z 
Mr. Kennepy: Possibly séme of the other members of the Committ 
might have questions to ask of Mr. Sullivan but, as far as I am concerned, 
would like to go on to the question of the various routes and the cost, grad 
and so on, so that we can compare rates, and then I would like to go into 


of these questions. 


By Mr. Fraser: \ 

Q. You have been over the Pacific Great Eastern road, I understand 
‘A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. From Prince Rupert to Prince George?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the consideration of these different routes I am interested in this f 
from Lillooet to Squamish you eliminate entirely the road which is at pre 
constructed and operated. I would like to know why you eliminate that fr 
all connections with the line from the Peace River to the coast?—A. In 
report? ‘ 
Q: Yes, in your report?—-A. Well, the principal reason is that Squamish w: 
not considered best as the real terminal. : 

Q. Certainly not; Vancouver is the real terminal. Why would that not 
part of the outlet from the Peace River country to the coast?—A. The build 
of that piece of line was very very expensive and it would be just about as « 
to cut out from Lillooet, or possibly from Clinton, cither one of the two.n 
lines, and avoid hauling over that hill between the Fraser River and the P 
Coast, going by way of Squamish. In making an economic study, the n 
economical machine you can get is one where the fixed charges plus the o 
ing expenses are the minimum. 

Q. The thing that puzzles me is this; there is that road actually in opera 
and still no consideration is given to that fact at all; you do not have to 
any money on. that road but on the other road you have got to spend 
dollar?_—A. Yes, you have to construct a line. If you will admit that Van 
would be the terminal you would have to build a line from Squamish to the » 
nection, which would cost practically as much—lI cannot say off-hand—but 
would cost nearlfas much as constructing a connection from Clinton or fro 
Lillooet to the main line. Especially it would be more economical to do th 
when you take into account the final operating cost on the two roads. “3 

-Q. Take the Peace River Pass, which I am more interested in. Your-repo fs 
says that the maximum grade for a proper outlet to the Peace River country, for 
the maximum traffic, not the minimum, will be a grade of 0.4 of 1, 00 per cent? ~ 
__A. T do not think we said that. Can you refer me to {atte = Bs 

Q. On page 7, of the report, Mr. Sullivan; “ Gradients against Outgoing traffic 
Fraser river to Vancouver. For Assumed Initial Traffic—O.4 per cent. For yy 

[Mr. J. -G. Sullivan.] “ : ‘ 


LEGRAPH LINES 
Pe 
‘Trafhi per cent.”—A. Well, that refers, sir, to the 
n entirely new line; abandoning the P.G.E. and building a 
own the Fraser river. We do not assume the grade; we know 
ades are. The assumption was on the traffic, not the grade, sir. 
. Well, has the grade nothing to do with the outlet for the Peace River 
iry?—A. Certainly. 
y point is this; you are satisfied with that statement that there is a 
‘cent grade that can be got from the Peace River country to Vancouver? 
: By way of a new line down the Fraser river. 
Q. Well, all right, we will let that go for the moment. My contention is 
that there is a line in operation?—A. Not 0.4 per cent. 
No, I did not say all 0.4 per cent—and the present line can be improved 
per cent; you do not have to construct an entirely new line?—A. Oh, no. 
h build a 0.4 per cent line in places but when you are crossing a summit 
nd you cannot reduce the summit—I make this statement generally—you are 
ncreaising the cost.of operation by lowering the grades. For instance, coming 
rom Squamish up to that pass you would have— 
Q. Just a moment.—A. Wait a moment; you are trying to put words into 
mouth. When you say that you can improve the present line I want to 
- you how ridiculous it is. It is not economical. For instance you get a 
two cent grade up there and to make it 0.4 per cent you would have a line 
times as long and that, you know, would not be economical. 
 Q. I-did not attempt to put any statement into your mouth, Mr. Sullivan? 
A. But you were misreading it. : f 
Q. And I am not going to allow you to put statements into my mouth? 
—A. You did say that the present line could be improved and I want to show 
you how absurd such a’ statement is. 
_  Q. I was talking entirely about the Fraser river road that you have in this; 
was not taiking about the Squamish end of it at all. I was talking about 
the Fraser river road that you have there and that is part of the P.G.E. road, 
as you know. From Fort George to Lillooet the line follows generally the 
aser river and at Lillooet it leaves the Fraser river?—A. No, that is not 
le, either; you see from Lillooet you go away up and you— 
-Q. It leaves the Fraser river?—A. —and you get into the other watershed 
tirely. f % 
-Q. But it leaves the Fraser river—that was the statement I made—at 
Hooet?—A. Yes, both of them going in either direction, 
_Q. Tt follows the Fraser River down to Cisco, to the connection with the 
-R. and C.P.R.?—A. The 0.4 line has nothing whatever-to do with the 
with the exception of probably the first forty miles out of Prince George. 
e instructed to find out the best route and we made a study of all these 
fes and of the low-grade line which you are referring to here via the Fraser 
er, a new line right down to Cisco. 
Q. Would you say that the present Pacific Great Eastern Railway from 
e George to Soda Creek, a distance of 150 miles, would have to be 
loned in order to find .a 0.4 grade?—A. Yes; there is some two per cent 
‘on that section 
The whole thing would have to be abandoned?—A. No, I do not say 


cy It would only have to ‘be abandoned at points?—A. At certain places, 


Q. According to this report the average grade via Obed is 0.5, that is one- 

one per cent higher?—A. We have shown the grades there; I think 

bout right. 

nd the grade via Monkman Pass is 0.75?—A. It is not quite fair to 

The maximum grade would be 0.75 but that would probably only be 

of 20 or 30 miles; at the outside, a distance of maybe 100 miles. 
: askin i (Mr. J. G. Sullivan.] 


Q. The point I am trying to get before the Comm 45 
ing to your report, the route via the Fraser River from the Peace River to 
Vancouver is the most favourable?—A. Oh, yes, I guess we will agree on tha 

Q. I take from the report that the Peace River Pass is the most favourab 
route. Then the average distances of the three routes; via Obed is 909 mil 
which is the shortest; Monkman Pass is 926 miles; and via the Peace Riv 
Pass is 961 miles?—A. You are right on that. They were just the miles of ne 
construction but I see on page 5, the mileages are given. Sa 5 

Q. From the Peace River to the Pacific Coast is practically a thousa 
miles. Now, what is the distance from the Peace River country to Montr 
for instance, or to the head of the Lakes, roughly?—A. Well, I would not | 
tell you that off-hand; I do not try to carry figures like that. You ca 
them from any Time Table. ; PA Sa OETA Spr 

Q. I do not suppose you know anything about the present rates from 
Peace River country to Vancouver and to Montreal?—A. No, I ecouid nog 
you that. Sy TTS Ss eae 

Q. I cannot find in this report any figure given for the summit of Mor 
Pass: what is the elevation of the Monkman Pass?—A. It is not give 
Q. It is not in the report; I have searched carefully from one end to 
other. —A. You can get that from Mr. Hill or Mr. Czowski; I have not g 
with me here. ; , eh Es ee 

Q. Do you know the summit of the Fraser River Pass?—A. You mean 
Peace River Pass? . ae 

Q. Between the Peace River and the Fraser?—A. That is given i 
report; that is practically the lowest pass from the Panama to that point. 

Q. That is just exactly the point I want to make—2,350 feet?— 0] 
thing like that, yes. . soe RGSS 

Q. Where do you cross the Fraser River at Aleza Lake; do you build 
new bridge or do you go across on the present Transcontinental Bridge?. 


Mr. Hill will be able to answer that question. 


Mr. CG. S. Czowsx1, Chief Engineer of Construction Department, CN. 
called. aa 


By Mr. Kennedy: - opine 
Q. You are the Chief Engineer of the Construction Department 
C.N.R. who signed this report?—A. I am. Z aS ; Por 
Q. Who gave you your instructions regarding these surveys?—A. I 
S. J. Hungerford. eee 
Q. Were you over any of these routes?—A. No. , — 
Q. The routes recommended—none of them?—A. Not the outlets. — 
Q. Well, in what way did you come to the conclusions that you 
this report?—A. By working out the“figures that are shown in the report, 
Q. I would like to ask you regarding the fourth paragraph in the repo 
I do not think we need read it again. It seems to me that that paragr 
states this; that there will be certain costs in connection with building an 
that will be charged up against the local traffic of the Peace River count 
and which will prevent any lowering of freight rates even though it me 
cutting off a certain mileage, estimated at around three or four hundred m 
between the Peace River country and the Pacific?—A. Well, Mr. . 
the object of this report, when made, was not to decide, so far as 
cerned, whether an outlet was to be built at all or not; the ‘obj 
was to give all the facts that we could find to our execut 
of the two railroads, so that they would be informed of th 
That was the whole object of the report. It is a natural 
[Mr. J. G. Sullivan.] —. Deena 
; 


ae 
i 


re x tae ~e 
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ith the shorter route they would get 2 lower rate, 
eport we assume that the lowering they would expect might 

ten cents; that was the object of that statement in the report. 

uu jumped at that conclusion?—A. Yes. We were wrong, because I 

the reduction has been more than that; 12 cents, already. We 

, picture of what would be the financial result and we made that nine 

ents reduction. 


+ 


By Mr. Fraser: 

| you give me the elevation of the Monkman Pass?—A. The Monk- 

about 3,700 feet. He 

ut the same as the Pine River Pass?—A. No, I think the Pine* 
‘is a little lower. May I make a statement? 

The CuarrMan: Yes. 

Mr. Czowski: Mr. Fraser is trying, as he says; to put before the Com- 

ious salient facts in connection with each of these routes. We did 

han that in this report. We gave economic studies in tables Nos. 1 and 

attempted to take all the- fixed grades, elevations, distances, and every- 

by that process of that economic study we took into account all these 

ious factors and arrived at the results shown. You cannot just put three 

tors down and say, “Elevation is No. 1; grading is No. 2; and distance is 

9. 3,” and then add them together and take an average; you have got to 

igh each one and find what value there is to each factor. 


ie for that, of course. : : 
Q. Ihave not been able to study the report from that_standpoint for the 
af mp. reason that the map does not accompany it?—A. I am sorry; I am not 
responsible for that in any way. oie: 

Q. I am only explaining why I am trying to get the salient facts?—_A. But 
o not need the map for this, Mr. Fraser. Table No. 1 and Table No. 2, 
will take the time to look at them, give the whole thing. We show how 
‘ miles there are of each kind of grades, whether it is 0.4, 0.5, 1.00 per 
show the number of ton miles that have to be hauled over these various 
Ss; everything is given in those two tables. I can get more out of-a 
en I see the illustrations than I can out of a page of argument. I would 
r. Chairman, that we have these maps printed and distributed, because 
< it would help us to understand the various routes much better. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): I would like to ask if, in your opinion, Mr. 
owski, you can expect within a reasonable time that traffic in that country 


: See 


nt the expense of this line? _ 


the present time we cannot see traffic that will warrant this cut-off. 
treat it as a cut-off. There is a railway in that district, substantially 
farther to go, and that is what this was based on, and consequently 
at it rather as a cut-off, and not as a railroad built to open up a new 
but simply as a cut-off, to see whether it was more economical to 


jay being built into a district, but we are referring to this as a cut-off 

chew line into the country, but another way out of it. We showed it 

lot of traffic to justify that, and we went even farther than that and 
oe an oe ea eae x ; a iMr. C. S. Czowski.] 


Czowsk1: That is what our report purported to show, and to say 


| that way than over the longer route. We always recognize the fact — 


” 


As mo a kil 2 Sea a 
* rae a8 


showed it was more economical, no matter who owned the present ro 
operate via the present route until there was a great number of times the presel 


traffic. 


. By Mr. Fraser: at va 
Q. In regard to the question of distances, on page five of your report 
have the average distances that traffic is hauled from Vancouver via Monk 
Pass— —A. That would not be on page five, would it? ; 
Q. Yes, it is om page five. I have the page in front of me. It is on 
second last line, 864 miles for the assumed initial traffic. How do you get 
mileage?—A. We got that from table number one. If you will figure t 
distahce—if you take it from one point it is one distance, and from another pou 
it is another distance, and you have an innumerable number of distances in tl 
Peace River country. In order to weigh that distance, we figured the numl 
of train miles, and that not only gave a weight to the particular point in distance 
but also in quantity; therefore we divided the district up into seven zones an 
presumed to set a particular tonnage to that zone, and selected a centre of 
zone and calculated the mileage and applied the tonnage to Vancouver or 
Rupert, or Stewart, or whatever the destination would be. In other wor 
_ worked out the total number of gross ton miles, and divided the gross ton m 
by the gross tons, and that gave us the weighted distance. = 
“Q. I understand from that that the mileage I find here has no relation wha 
ever to the mileage the railways would have to construct?—A. We give that 
well, but this is the weighted distance that the traffic we assumed would hav 
travel to the points given. » ee 
Q. The distance the traffic would have to travel—the average weigh 
distance?——A. That is it. The average weighted distance the assumed traf 
would have to travel to the destination point we named. We give the number 
miles to be constructed on tables one and two, and they are summarized, I thin 
on tables three and four. hea 
Q. Table two is the one I am looking at, the 864 miles——A. No, that is n 

the numbered table; that is the one detailed in the statement. The table I re 
to is opposite page 24, and if you will look at that you will see we give t 
number of miles to build-in each case— - ee 
Q. The reason it aroused a question in my mind is this; I am very famili 

with the different distances out there, and I questioned the distance the moment 
1 put my-eyes on it. For instance, I make it from Wembley to Vancouver 705 
miles, while you say it is 864—A. We cannot select Grand Prairie or Wemb!l 
or Spirit River or any of those points and say that this is the distance; we h 
to treat it as a proper scientific thing, and weight it; so we weighted it with 
distance and the presumed amount of traffic. : 


By Hon. Mr. Mamon:  . age 
Q. What principle is there, in view of the past experience of over-buildin 
railroads in our country, which your line upholds in regard to earnings? Do 
say you must have enough to pay operating expenses or enough to pay ‘ 
charges? Is there any more or less fixed principle? Naturally, it could not 
an exact one.—A. We try to treat each case, but there are many things arisi 
in building a new branch line into a new section where there is good land, and 
we build largely on faith with the hope that they will be filled up in sufficient 
time so that we will 


& 


broad statement of that sort?—A. We selected a certain. 
ow on the map. For our maximum tonnage we railroaded 
, lay down the traffic locations of the branches because We did not 
anybody draw the conclusion that there was going, to be a rail- 
re. We were careful to say in our report that it was only a certain 
r of miles we assumed in a zone sufficient to be able to lift that traffic, 
aving determined the area from the government’s land surveyor’s map, 
lected all the land which-was susceptible to agriculture, and from that 
ed certain tonnage would be produced. We based it largely on wheat 
roduction, ‘because with every agricultural land wheat production usually 
Ils the biggest tonnage, and if you turn it into some other kind of tonnage, 
is smaller than wheat, and if your assumption is fair and reasonable you have 
is big a tonnage from agriculture as on any other traflic. 

Q. And taking that into account you came to the conclusion that within 
asonable time would this line be a success?—A. Yes, and we attempted 
‘give figures to prove it. The idea is that we set it up—we were writing ~ 
eport for the presidents of the two big systems of Canada, and we had 
9 produce substantiating figures; they will not-take bald statements from 
ngineers; they want to be shown, and we atiempted to show them. 


Py Vr. Prager 7~ é 
Q. You would not limit the area that is capable of development in the 
eace River country?—A. We had to stop somewhere, because we had to 
top our railway some place, and there is no good taking a further area with 
his mileage of railway; we would have to build more railways, and we took what 
e considered a fair area and railroaded it on paper. 

Q. You took a limited area of the country?—Ae Most decidedly. 
_Q. On page 15 of this report, in connection with the statements you have~ 
ust made about traffic being taken into consideration and studying the econ- 
mi¢ viewpoint for the western outlets, you say: “Studying the summary of 
he economics for the western outlets, the general advantage of any route via 
eace River Pass, in addition to the low summit to be crossed, and the favour- 
ble grades, is the possibility of some large mineral development in this section, 
ut as there is nothing in sight at the present time to justify the expenditure 
of large sums of capital or to warrant the assumption that such development 
will ever take placé, this gamble could not be recommended.” Now I want. 
to ask if there is any gambling in connection with the mining industry in any 
articular section of the country—A. That refers to the gambling of the rail- 
d, not the gambling of the mines. 
ie I take it, and I think the general view of the public will be that the 
ambling refers to the mines and not to the railways——A. Then we did not 
it plainly. We intended to say that we did not think the railways should 
le on there being the mineral resources sufficient for quick distribution. 
-Q. Then you go on and say: “A considerable mileage of railways in 
itish Columbia now starving for traffic was constructed on the theory of 
from minerals, which either never were developed or were only pro- 
for a short time.” Was there any railway in British Columbia where 
ne traffic has not developed sufficient substantial revenue for the 
?—A. Yes, 
aod). Would that not be a possibility—A. And there are other examples where 
it has been exhausted. I can quote you the Kettle Valley railway, I can quote 
the Nicola railroad, and I can-quote you a good portion of the Crows Nest 

ee - eee 

. The Nicola railway is operating to-day with substantial revenue from 
areas.—A. Yes, but not sufficiently substantial to take care cf the oper- 
sts, much less the fixed charges. 


[Mr. Cc. S. Czowski.] 
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Q. What about the lower end of the province? Was there sub 
revenue from the mining interests there?—A. No, there was not. I wish 
would tell me where they are. ; Ce ae gee oe 

Q. Not around the Trail smelter?—A. Yes, the haul from the Sulliva 
mine to the Trail smelter, yes, because they happened to have it there afte 
they found they were able to develop a system of drawing the ore instead ¢ 
moving the Trail smelter back to the mine where it properly belonged. If tl 
had not had it located at Trail, all the lines feeding into Trail were from mi 
which were practically exhausted. pas gene 

Q. There are substantial revenues over the Kettle Valley to the 
A. I would not call them very substantial. : neiay 

Q. What proportion of the rail revenue is accountable to the: 
industry ?—A. I cannot tell you that. : Steet ee 

‘Q. It is in the statement of the Canadian National Railways—A. If 
are going in to look at the tonnage, you will see the American eoal itonn 
comes in there. That is from the mines, yes. If you are going to look 
tonnage statement, of the Canadian National Railway all over the sy 
will find there is an increased tonnage of American coal. That has n 
do with local production on the railway. ge Cte 

Q. But there are coal areas in the Peace River country?—A. Yes, the 
are. ; fees 

By Mr. Millar: ae 

‘Q. I would like to ask if, if planning a branch line railway program, 
length of time a district has been settled without railway facilities becomes 
factor?—A. Oh, undoubtedly a factor yes. fe, 

Q. It is a factor?—A. A factor. There are a good many factors 0 

The Cuatrman: Are there any further questions by members of t 


mittee? 


« 


Witness retired. 


J. M. R. Farrparrn called. 


a 


By the Chairman: : 
Q. You are the chief engineer of the C.P.R.?—A. Yes. f 
The CHarrmMAN: Do any members of the committee wish to ask Mr. F 
bairn any questions? (No response.) ; 7 
Thank you very much Mr. Fairbairn. 


Witness retired. 


E. M. M. Hutt called. : ; io 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You are the exploration and locating engineer of the Canadian Nation 
Railways?—A. Yes. = Tes 

By Mr. Kennedy: ey 

Q. Who gave you your instructions regarding this report?—A. I repo 

Mr. Czowski. goer 

Q. Will you tell us what your knowledge is of the Peace River ¢ and 

of the routes? My question refers to whether or not you were in the Peace River 

country, and what portion, if any, of that you went over—all o rr any of it. 

__A. From time to time I have been looking over the railway situation for t 

[Mr. C. S. Czowski.] pas : re ce 3 ; ; 


- f x bia 
‘ zs oe 
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tk nadian Northern, and altogether I have been in 
hs. That is in connection with routes, as well as being in the 
country itself. ; 

ell, have you been over the Obed route?—A. Not altogether; not 
ly what is described as the Obed route now. I have been over a number 
ther routes which were first suggested and eliminated in favour of the Obed 


wr, 


\ ho did the work in these routes?—A. We had regular surveying parties 
hem. On the Obed route we have a complete survey from one end 
ers Web ae . 


a 


Q. A complete survey?—A. A complete tri-line survey. 
(. Not a reconnaissance?—A. Not a reconnaissance, but. an instrumental 
ONAN ea a ee 
Q. In that case, Mr. Hill, you are in a position to speak definitely when you 
at the new construction will be 204 miles from Aggie to Sturgeon Lake 
down to Obed?—A. Within a reasonable percentage. 
Q. How much allowance is there for variation—either less or more?—A. We 
not want any more than—-it would be within 10 per cent, and probably 
n five per cent. 
-Q. And would you say the same thing for the capital investment?—A,. Yes. 
_ Q. Now, when we come to the question of gradients against outbound traffic, 
ave up here .51 per cent; would you show the committee where that gradient 
on the Obed route, how long it is, and whether it is against out-going or in- 
ng traffic? The map is there behind you—A. Well, the principal gradients 
utgoing traftic—the heaviest gradient we have is at the Athabasca river; 
come around here (indicating) and follow the Athabasca river. Obed is also 
n the valley of the Athabasca river, but considerably above the water level, and 
is to get from ‘the crossing of the Athabasca rivérto that elevation where we 
the greatest trouble. i oe 
_Q. How far is that?—A. I cazmot tell you how far it is. 
Q. Approximately?—A. Not even approximately—not on this map. 


1€ ot. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


ou can get the information?—A. We have that information; yes; the 
information is available. 


“By Mr. Kennedy: ~ ; 

_Q. Over the rest of the line from Aggie through to Obed, what would be the 

iffest grade against out-going traflic2—A. Five-tenths of one per cent; that is 

ur J imum grade. — i : 

- But there is only that part of it, which looks like about 30 miles on the 

es than that— —A. No, there are more stretches. 

want to get— —A. It is that we would call a five-tenths line; it does 

tter whether it is all five-tenths or sufficient of it to rate our trains on a 

ow much of the rest of the route to Vancouver or Prince Rupert would 

dients of five-tenths per cent?—A. You mean on this route (indicating) ? 
taking from Aggie down to Obed, and then through to Prince 


Vancouver—the existing line—A. There are no gradients I know of 
tenths, — 


A ig h " 
ae a eee On traffic moving west. 
But is there any stiffer grade than that moving eastward, say from 
pert or Vancouver into the Peace river country—say into Aggie?—A. 
0 gradients inbound which would interfere with the five-tenths out- 
would be in that; they would not cause a rating on the line. 
i i (Mr. E. M. M. Hill.) 
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Q. I thought there was a gradient of seven-tenths somewhere betwe 
Edson, Jasper, and Blue river against traffic coming east?—A. There is a heavi 
gradient; that is eastbound. Pes 

Q. Are there any heavy gradients into the Peace river country within th 
five-tenths on the Canadian National main line?—A. Our surveys show us it 
possible to get a line with a five-tenths gradient. 

Q. Now, in connection with the average distance traffic is hauled to Van- 
couver; from reading the report I understand the method adopted is this; you 
take the traffic zones, and take a point in each of these zones, and that is 
centre, and then average those to Prince Rupert and Vancouver. Is that the w 
it is done?_—A. The average comes in in choosing the zone centre; it is the dit 
mileage from there to Vancouver. a 

Q. On what basis did you work out this 905 miles over the Obed route? 
think that is important, and rather confusing. I had some difficulty in 
standing the way in which it was worked out.—A. That is worked out in 
one and two. You mean the average weighted distance? In the last colu 
there are the gross ton miles, and you divide that by the gross tons and you 
the weighted average distance traffic is hauled. There is another way to w 
out,—a proper way—and we have done that, and that is to multiply 
across individually. ae 

Q. That is somewhat technical. What I am trying to get at is what poi 
the Peace river country you took as the centre of the traffic—the geograp. 
point?—A. In connection with a report we should always have a map. The m 
should have been attached to it, and it shows on the map the points wher 
centre of the zones is taken. : a 

- Q. That is the unfortunate thing about the report; you see it is not a co 
pleted report. The report which was handed in to the Department of Rail 
and Canals did not have the map. There is a report in existence and the re 
@ have to ask this is because I have not seen a copy of that report—A 
cannot say anything about it. The map will show it quite distinctly. 
: Q. I think this is important, because when you come to a compariso! 
between the routes, we have to have an idea at least as to what is taken as th 
centre of the country——A. That is quite distinct on the map. og 

Q. What are these points? Point them out to us—A. They are mar 
on the map with the black dots. For instance, in zone one, it is McLen 
zone two is Webster; zone three is taken out in the Cut Bank river we 
Pouce-Coupe, and on the north side there is no name of any place, but we too 
this (indicating) roughly as the centre. a 

Q. What is the point on the north side of the river?—A. It has no name 

it is just a chosen point. : ‘ ; 

Hon. Mr. Dunntnc: There is no point; it is the centre of the zone. 

{ 2 aid 
By Mr. Kennedy: eae 

Q. Is it near Hudson’s Hope or St. John?—A. No, between Hudson’ 

and the boundary. te 


By Mr. Fraser: 

Q. North of St. John?—A. Yes, north of St. John. In zone six it is do 
here at Berwyn; we took it at Berwyn exactly. For zone seven it is at a point 
140 miles north of Berwyn. Gee 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: ee. : 

Q. Having chosen this point, in figuring this mileage out, what did you do? a 
_A. We have assumed a tonnage for each zone, and we assumed it all originated _ 
(Mr. E. M. M. Hill] ae 
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, and we have the mileage from that point to Prince Rupert or 
r, or wherever we happened to be figuring, and we multiplied them 
we assumed to railroad the district to cover that. 

Q. That is a maximum tonnage?—A. That is the maximum or minimum— 


oth minimum and maximum. 


— By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. Would you agree, Mr. Hill, that the centre of all these zones is practi- 
cally a line drawn from Berwyn to Grand Prairie?—A. I don’t understand that 
question. my Ke 

__ Q. The centre of the Peace River country, north and south of the Peace, 
as it is served by railways today, and speaking of a reasonable development, 
is from Berwyn through to Grand Prairie—A. You want the half-way point? 
I do not understand your question yet. 
_ Q. Well, in estimating the mileage between the Obed route and the Monk- 
man route, if you are going to take the centre of the zones at the west end for 
estimating one route, and the centre of the zones east in estimating the mileage 
of the other route, it seems to me you will not get a correct comparison, but 
if you can strike something in the centre of the whole country—it seems to me 
that Grand Prairie and Berwyn are the points—A. We could bring it down 
_ to one centre, I believe, but taking any one of these points here (indicating) ; 
_ take that distance there (indicating), or even the distance there (indicating) - 
and from there (indicating) to Prince Rupert, you follow that green line 
around— | 


By the Chairman: j 

~ Q: Will you mention the points, Mr. Hill? The reporter cannot get it 
down accurately unless you mention the points. When you say “here” it does 
_ not mean much in the printed report. 


Hon. Mr. Dunnine: Unfortunately, I suppose some of the points are 
not named. f : 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


@: Gan you tell us the distance from Grande Prairie to Vancouver and 
nee Rupert over the Obed route?—A. They are weighted distances in there of 
various gradings. ~ : 

Q. Yes, you have that later, but it is a little technical and I was just wonder- — 
ing if you could not simplify it a little. That is given as 905 miles and we want 
now just what that means and how it is arrived at. We are told that it is 
n in this table here, but it is somewhat difficult to understand the table unless 
1 are something of an engineer, taking the ton miles and so on. You cannot 
ive us that, Mr. Hill?—A. The actual distance? 

Q. The actual distance; give us the actual distance, and then show us how 
you have computed it?—A. You want to know how we arrive at the 905 miles, 
the weighted average distance traffic is hauled? 


Q. If you can give us an explanation. What is the actual mileage and how 

t vary by that table; that will satisfy me in the meantime?—A. I think the 
on page 14. 0.4 per cent at 100 per cent. That is, if we had 100 miles 
line we would call it 100 miles. 
aia : (Mr. E. M. M. Hill.J 
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Q. 100 miles of 0.4 per cent is 100 miles?—A. Yes, iles | 
grade is 114 miles. ‘a Psa eee ee 
Q. We have a 5 per cent grade coming out from Aggie to Obed?—A. Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Dunninc: Not five per cent. fe oe * 
Mr. Kennepy: 0.5 per cent. ; hie Mae 


By Mr. Kennedy: Ae : 

Q. Does the 114 apply to these 204 miles as against 100, or does it appl 
all the mileage between Aggie and Vancouver or Prince Rupert?—A. It apy 
only to the 204 miles. From there on it is straight mileage because it 1s" 
0.4 basis. eS 

Q. What are the points from which you estimated the mileage to arr 
this 905 miles in the Peace River country? You say that the average di 
traffic is hauled is 905 miles; how did you build that up? You must have 
the actual mileage to start with?—A. Yes. 

Q. I want to know the actual mileage you took, that is the point ?— 
we will take, for example, zone 1. We will work it out to see how many 
We know how many miles are 0.5 and how many miles are 0.4. We m 
up all the mileage from McLennan, I think—I would not be sure about. 
down to there (indicating) it is 0.5. ; a 

Q. That whole thing is included as 0.5, is it, from McLennan to Obed ?- 
I would not be sure of this piece here (indicating). Yes, that is all estima 
0.5; for this purpose that actual mileage from the centre of Zone.1 to Obed 
take 114 per cent of it, and the rest of it, being 0.4 grading, we just ta 
actual mileage. That is the weighted distance that traffic is hauled from tl 

Q. And in arriving at 905 miles, did you take the weighted distance _ 
all these various points marked as being the centres of the various zone 
A. In a similar manner, we estimated it for every zone. We got the a 
mileage ‘and the percentage that was on the different gradings and weighte 
and multiplied it by the tonnage, and that is our mileage. : 

Q. You call that weighted mileage?—A. Yes. BY Sse 

Q. In connection with the Obed route, the estimate is $13,336,000 
initial expenditure, that is to Vancouver; $13,356,000 to Prince Rupert. 
also state in your report that in order to build this line for a maximum 
you would require a line from Grande Prairie to Sturgeon Lake. Wi 
good enough to point that. out on the map, where that would go 
Hill indicates on map.) = > : Se oye 

Q. What would be the cost of that line; it is 60 miles long, according 
the report, and you have to cross the Smoky River?—A. I do: not kno 
what we put on that per mile, but it was higher than the others. 

Q. Can you get that information for us?—A-Yes. $52,000 per mi 
would like to be able to confirm that figure. = eee 

Q. That is because of the bridge across the Smoky River?—A. 

Q. That would be a total of $52,000 by 60 miles?—A. I would 1] 
a chance to verify that; I believe it is higher on account of the bridge. 

Q. $3,100,000. Sip 

Hon. Mr. Dunning: He says he would like to have a chance 
that figure. ; a es 


ee 
= 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


(Mr. E. M. M Hill] — 
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of Spirit River in order to take out that traffic by the 
is a back haul country. 
n you tell me what the grades would be crossing Smoky River?— 
ave been run through with gradients as low as 1.2 per cent. I am 
1 if it is possible to get anything lower than that and probably in actual 
ce they would be higher. i 
Will you point out to the Committee the proposed Monkman route? | 
-A. (Mr. Hill indicates on map). The Monkman route is in green, it runs 
from Wembley almost in a southwesterly direction to Aleza Lake on the 
present Canadian National Railway and three miles east of Prince George. 
_Q. Before we go any farther there; have you been over the Monkman 
Toute yourself?—A. I have been over a portion of it, through the Monkman 
ass. a 
_Q. You are possibly in the best position of any of the engineers to speak? 
I think I am the only one that has been there. 
. Were any of the other engineers who signed the report over it with you? 
No. 
. They took your word for it?—A. They took my word. 
‘Q. The new construction by way of the C.N.R. to Prince Rupert is 188 
iles, as given in this report. I think the proper distance is 168 miles, if I 
understand the figures correctly. We have the heading, “To Vancouver and 
rince Rupert via the Monkman Pass,” and then a paragraph which explains 
the route, and says: ; 
- A line via this route would leave the Edmonton-Dunvegan and 
_ British Columbia Railwaly at Wembley and run in a southwesterly 
_ direction to the valley of the Red Willow river to Stony lake (65 miles), 
and thence southwesterly in the valley of the Contrary river to the 
_ Murray river (30 miles), and thence south in the valley of the Murray 
and Cariboo rivers to the Monkman Pass (30 miles), and thence south- 
_ westerly in the valleys of the Moose, Herrick and McGregor rivers to 
_ Aleza Lake on the Canadian National Railways (63 miles). 


The new mileage would be 168 instead of 188, so that the report appears to be 
incorrect, either in the explanation given or the mileage given. I would like 
io know .if 188 is correct, or if the total of 168 is correct. 


Hon. Mr. Dunntne: Have you added up the figures correctly? 

Mr. Hitz: 188 is correct. 

on. Mr. Dunnine: I make it 188; 65, 30, 30, and 63. 

Ale Kennepy: Oh, yes; I thought that was a repetition of the previous 


ie route?—A. Well, it 


fy 


By Mr. Kennedy: 
Q. You might explain to the Committee, and point out on the map, the 
mileage to be constructed to get to Prince Rupert and the new mileage 
et to Vancouver. There is a cut-off that possibly it would be well to have 
ned?—A. Going to Princa Rupert it is a direct connection with the 
anadian National Railway. ‘This extra ten miles comes in at Tete 
it would jbe a connection between the old, original Grank Trunk 
d the old, original Canadian National at the foot of the hill. Instead 
ling the traffic up the hill and then down again it is possible to make 
connection down there. 
the two railways that from this distance look like one are ten miles 
e?—A. :Yes. 


: : (Mr. E. M. M. Hill] 


eee 
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Q. And if that ten miles was not constructed it would be necessary to r 
back to Red Pass Junction?—A. It would be necessary to run back to Red — 
Pass Junction on account of the grading. Pago 
_ Q. Is this a final survey or a reconnaissance or a trial survey?—A. Th 
1s a reconnaissance. : 

Q. What jis the difference between reconnaissance, trial and a comp 
survey; will you kindly explain that? What do you do in the case of a 
survey, for instance?—A. Well, a trial line is generally an instrumental surv: 
it is an accurate survey. : 

Q. A trial survey is accurate?—A. Yes. pie 

Q. What is a reconnaissance survey?—A. Well, they just trust the 
that goles over it. 

Q. He goes out with a pack on his back, is that it?—A. Well, they h 
different forms of transportation. zs Me, 

Q. Is a reconnaissance survey a question of making a trip there to 
if it is at all likely a railway can be built?—A. Yes. 

Q. A trial survey is a survey that actually gives you the level?—A. Actual 
gives you the levels and the relative positions. ‘ i 

Q. What is this Monkman Pass survey? Is it a trial survey?—A. A reco 
naissance. ae 

Q. When we come to the question of costs and grades how reliable are th 
figures in connection with the Monkman Pass as given in this report?—A. Ju 
an engineer’s guess, that is all. 

Q. When you say that you studied the various economic factors in con- 
nection with this report, and the various routes, it is a pretty sweeping statement — 
to make on an engineer’s guess in connection with one of the main routes; don’t 
you think so?—A. There has not been any definite information on many rout 
we just have to take what we have. 

Q. ‘Will you let us know?—A. It is customary for the railway to take these 
guesses if they know who makes them. : 

Q. Well, who made this guess?---A. I did. 


\ 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: ms 
Q. What gradient did you assume, Mr. Hill?—A. I assumed for west-bound 
traffic, on a short distance, 0.75 grades. 
Q. That is lower than any other pass?—A. No, through the Yellow He: 
Pass we have 0.4. 
Q. But you know from the elevation in this case it could not be 0.4, is that 
the idea?—A. Well, it is possible from a reconnaissance to say. I am of the 
opinion that if we built it on the scale of a real transcontinental railway 
might get through there on a 0.4 grade, but that would be very much m 
costly. It is quite practicable, in my estimation, to build a line through ther 
0.75 grade. 


By Mr. Kennedy: ra racks : 

Q. How much of this 0.75 grade will there be on the Monkman rou 
between Wembley and Aleza Lake on the Canadian National?—A. Well, suffi 
cient to call one division a 0.75 grade; that is, a one engine district. _ 

Q. That would mean the whole distance from Wembley to— —A. N. 


_ 


probably a hundred miles; there would not be a hundred miles of 0.75 grade but 
it would affect that district. 

Q. This is where the P.G.E. 0.1 per cent grade comes into Vancouver; in 
connection with this route the P.G.E. is used. You know the average distance 
traffic is hauled to Prince Rupert. I wonder if you would mind filing with the 
Committee the actual mileages taken from the various zones in your map, and 
then show how you work out the weighted mileages?—A. It is in the Tables . 

- [Mr E M. M. Gill). 
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vonder if you would give us the actual mileages from 
then work them out on the basis. of the 100 or what-_ 
A. It is all done in the Tables now. ; 
ich table?—A. The route distance from the centre of the zone is 
1 zones, the actual distance from the centre of any zone to the various 
by the various routes. 

And these points are, if I understand it correctly, McLennan—which 

that?—A. You cannot describe them by the name of the town in every 
In Zone 1, it is McLennan; in Zone 2, it is Webster; in Zone 3, it is on the 
ick River west of Pouce-Coupé; in Zone 4, it is Findlay Forks; in Zone 5, 
north of Fort St. John about half way between the river and the boundary ; 
ne 6, it is Burwood; and Zone 7, it 1s 40 miles north of that point (indicat- 
down in the valley of the river, / 


what would be the actual operating conditions and that you were trying 
arrive at what the result would be in actual operation; is that the object of 
mn s the object. There are some places that are west of these 
;Ones to average it so that it would work out; the points farther 
vest would have further to haul, but the points farther east than that zone would 
less distance; it would be an average. 


By Mr. Fraser: 


idge 
Witness retired, 


‘The Committee adjourned until Friday, March 18th, 1927 at 11 o'clock. 
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‘ WITNESSES: : \ 
‘ CS. Czowski, Chief Engineer, Construction Department, Canadian 
_ National Railways. . 
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‘ M. M. Hill, Exploration and Locating Engineer, Can. Nat. Rlys. 
r. J. G. Sullivan, Consulting Engineer, Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
t. W. A. James, Assistant Chief Engineer, Canadian Pacific Bly; Ca: 


Be : - OTTAWA 
_ F. A. ACLAND 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
oi ; 1927 : 


Ordered,—That ie name of Mr. ‘Young (Toronto _ he 
stituted for that of Sir Henry Drayton on the age ‘Committe. 


Attest. 


Fripay, 18th March, 1927. 


1¢ Committee met at 11.00 am., Mr. Young (Saskatoon), the Acting 
man, presiding. 
resent: Messrs. Anderson (Toronto-High Park), Auger, Bettez, Bothwell, 
tte, Campbell, Casgrain, Donnelly, Dunning, Fafard, Fansher (Lambton 
Fansher (Last Mountain), Fraser, Gardiner, Gershaw, Girouard, Glen, 
dison, Heaps, Howden, Jelliff, Kay, Kellner, Kennedy, Laflamme, Letellier, 
4U -Luchkovieh, McIntosh, McKenzie, McLean (Melfort), McPhee, 
McQuarrie, Marcil, Milne, Spence (Maple Creek), Spencer, Totzke, Vallance, 
ing (Saskatoon), Young (Weyburn)—41. 


sill No. 67 (Letter O2 of the Senate), An Act respecting The Quebec 
mn eal and Southern Railway Company. : 


Preamble read and adopted. 


Section 1 carried. 


Ordered, To report the: bill without amendment, 


‘PEACE RIVER DISTRICT PROPOSED RAILWAY OUTLETS 
os po LO. THE, PACIFIO 


n. Mr. Dunning intimated that Premier Oliver of British Columbia, and 
utherland would like to be heard on Friday, 25th March. On motion of 


Resol ed,—That Premier Oliver of British Columbia, and Dr. Sutherland 
Friday, 25th March. 


; . Dunning filed maps, supplementary to the engineers’ report, for 
bution to the members of the Committee. 


Committee resumed consideration, of the engineers’ report. Messrs. 
and Hill were further examined, and Mr. Sullivan made a statement. 
A. James, Assistant Chief Engineer of Canadian Pacific Railway, was 
examined. Witnesses retired. 

ion, of Mr. Kennedy, — 


—That Mr. F. H. Kitto, Natural Resources Branch, Department 
ttawa, be requested to attend on Friday, 25th March, at 11.00 a.m. 


DIAN NATIONAL RAILWAY BRANCH LINES BILLS 
of Hon. Mr. Dunning, — 

That the Committee meet on Monday, 21st March, to consider 
Railway Branch Lines Bills. 


“MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

Shey ComMirrrn Room 231, 

Bee: ee Housr or Commons, ; 
eo fe heap Fray, March 18th, 1927. 


The Select Standing Committee on Railways, Canals and Telegraph Lines 
at 11 a.m., the Acting Chairman, Mr. Young (Saskatoon), presiding. 


‘The Committee proceeded to the consideration of the report on various 
ropt d railway routes for a western outlet to the Pacific from the Peace 
iver District. ‘ 

The ‘Cuarman: Is it agreed that we meet one week from to-day in order 
the Premier of British Columbia may be here? It is understood that a 
ting may be called in the meantinme, but we want to have that day reserved 
the Premier. 

Hon. Mempers: Agreed. 


E. M. M. Hx recalled. 


By Mr. Kennedy: - 


Q. I asked you on Wednesday a question regarding the mileage over the 

nkman route. I want to put myself right in the Committee; I have a type- 

en copy of the report here and one of the 30 miles is left out. You were 
ing about the various traffic zones and you gave us the central point in each 

In connection with Table No. 1, you have “ initial tonnage.” If I under- 
t correctly, the mileage is assumed on the basis of the central points in 

1, 2 and 6, but_you do not appear to have taken the mileage from the 

her zones. Is that correct?—A. That is correct. 

_ Q. Then the 905 miles to Vancouver by way Obed and the C.N.R., 905 
s, given in the second last column, just takes into consideration the actual. 
ge or the weighted mileage?—A. That is the weighted average mileage. 

r. DunninG: Perhaps Mr. Czowski could give you that information 


By Mr. Kennedy: fee 

k you heard my question regarding the 905 miles, Mr. Czowski, 

the weighted average distance the traffic is hauled, and that applies to 
ffic zones marked on the map with McLennan, Webster and Berwyn 
es? hat is correct. 

3 that mean that in the view of the engineers signing this report the 

route would serve that territory only?—A. For the initial traffic. The 
raffic does not contemplate the construction of any internal branch lines; 
v ‘we come to the maximum tonnage that the branch lines are 

os Mr. C. §.- Czowski.] 
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considered. That map shows the branch line mileage that was assumed and 
Table No. 2 gives the traffic from the seven zones. om 
Q. Well, then, under that scheme you intend to use parts of the Edmonto 
Dunvegan and British Columbia railway and the Canadian Central Railway 
branch lines?—A. Yes, sir, we intend to use and did use in the study all 
existing mileage within the areas considered. : 
Q. I notice the cost of construction, in the third column, for new trunk 
204 miles, is $9,984,000, and terminals, $1,000,000, making a total of $10,984,0 
Then you have a figure of $2,352,000 for equipment, locomotives and freig 
cars; that is correct, is it not?—A. Yes. ies E 
Q. And the two items taken together make $13,336,000. Now, taking 
tonnage from the initial tonnage assumed; that traffic to-day is being hau 
almost, 1,200 miles to the coast, is it not?—A. Roughly. 
Q. Well, by what process of reasoning have you eliminated 200 mil 
a haul and why are you going to require additional equipment?— 
Kennedy, that was put on to make an economic comparison. You will no 
the foot of that same Table we have given a computation based on hau 
by Edmonton and in that we have added equipment so as to be perfect 
to all routes, In that Table we have not favoured any route at all. Th 
of equipment was based on the mileage, and we used the same. mileage f 
and the same mileage for locomotives in every one of the routes, based on 1 
gross ton miles that would move. There is no favoritism shown, to any rot 
there so far as capital is concerned. ; om 
Q. I am not arguing that there is favoritism shown to any route. B 
was thinking that possibly the initial expenditure would not require to 
$13,000,000 but rather that only. $10,984,000 would be required?—A. Even 
you never spend a dollar of capital money on equipment you would still he 
to lease the equipment and would have the interest on it. The interest 
diem charge between, railways works out, so far as it can be ascertained, ex 
on the same principle, whether you own the equipment or whether you lease 
The only difference is if. you own the equipment you will probably have 
carry it when you are not busy; if you lease it you can get rid of it and y 
may be able to save money. But the per diem charge arranged between 
ways, and it is adjusted from time to time, is on a basis that makes no diff 
whether you own it or whether you lease it. An advantage in owning it 
have it when you need it, but in making an economic study you have 
take the equipment into account. é aes - 
Q. But it does not necessarily mean an actual initial expenditure of 
336,000?—A. Instead of it being an interest charge it would be what they 
“rented equipment”. We should have to put in rental of equipment inste 
the way we have done it by putting in capital for equipment. We would 
arrived at the same annual expense. : 
Q. If you take into consideration the comparison as between the mile 
from the Peace River country and the Pacific coast; if you take into conside 
tion all the zones it would make some considerable difference would it no 
-A. That is shown, on No. 2. It increases all the mileage, Mr. Kennedy, beca 
we go farther up when we build branch lines. ee ee ae 
Q. It imcreases it by Obed?—A. It increases them all. I will sho 
waat it does; for the minimum traffic on. the Obed route it would be t 
miles that you refer to. When we come to the maximum ‘it takes 1,100 
Take another example; take the Monkman route by the Canadian Nati 
for the initial traffic that route was 811 miles, the weighted average; when 
come to the maximum it becomes 977. They were all increased because we wen 
farther ior the traffic in the maximum. as —e m 


Witness retired. 
[Mr. C. 8. Czowski.J 
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Wied iy Sath ipirs 2 2 - é 
~ By Mr. Kennedy: ee es 
Q. In your report you have eliminated consideration of the Pine Pass route 
r?—A. Yes; in favour of the Monkman Pass. 

. That is entirely on account of the fact that the Monkman Pass is lower, 
mmit is lower, is it?—A. Not altogether ; it.is because it is shorter. 
By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 
. Is it shorter in addition to there being a lower elevation?—A. The 
man Pass is not as low as the Pine Pass but the Pine Pass in the true 
se of the word is not a pass through the Rocky Mountains. It is simply 
ortage between Peace River waters; it is just a local summit. When you go 
ough the Pine Pass you are on the same water as you left. That is not the 
se with the Monkman Pass or the Yellow Head Pass; when you cross these 
ses you leave the Arctic waters and go into the Pacific waters. If you go 
ough the Pine Pass on both sides you are on the Arctic waters; it is just a 
portage. = 

By Mr. Spence (Maple Creek) : 
-Q. Would you mind pointing that Pass out on the map?—A. This is Pine 
ss here (indicating). This is Monkman Pass, Wapiti, Peace and Yellow 
ead Passes. (Indicating.) . 

Q. They all cross the Rockies?—A. They all cross the Rockies except Pine | 
ass; Pine Pass is across the Rockies but not across the Continental. Divide. 
& , By Hon. Mr: Dunning: 
_Q. Your point is that Pine Pass is not a real pass between two water sheds? 
—A. It is not a continental pass; it is not between two waters, it is just between 
he same waters. ; ‘ 
oO. That would be a longer route than the Monkman?—A. A longer route 
an the Monkman Pass. 
_ Q. But a lower elevation?—A. It is a lower elevation. 
Q. And do you-not, at some point farther along Pine Pass, have to cross 
Continental Divide?—A. We cross the Continental Divide at what they 
ummit Lake but we are through the Rocky Mountains then. 


: ; ay, Mr. Lucas: 


Q. What is the difference between the mileage via Pine Pass and Monk- 
s?—A. I could not give you that at present. 


— By Mr. Donnelly: ' ; 


Q. In the building of any one of these lines will the freight and passenger 
i¢ by the Edmonton-Dunvegan line decrease?—_A. Absolutely. 

What effect would these lines have on that road?—A. They would have. 
divide the traffic; in what proportion we do not know. 


‘By Mr. Spence (Maple Creek) : 


Q. Would it make a serious in-road on the traffic for the Edmonton- 
gan line?—A. It probably would in a certain sense; the traffic would go 
at way as it would be more favourable to it than the present route. 


By Mr. Glen: 
It is bound to affect the Dunvegan line?—A. Absolutely, 
It will take traffic away from it?—A. Yes. 


~ (Mr. BE, M. M. Hill} 
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By Hon. Mr. Dunning: “40> = 97 ae a 

Q. Do you not take into account practically all the present territory on 

Edmonton-Dunvegan when you lay out your zones?—A. All, except a ve 

short mileage immediately north of Edmonton. ee 

By Mr. Kennedy: ae : 

Q. What is that mileage, Mr. Hill?—A. Well, it is very hard to giv 

accurately. =e ote 
Q. Just about a division, is it not; Edmonton to Smith?—A. Well, 

is very little on the northern end of that division. Be 


_ 
% 


By Mr. Donnelly: Y 
Q. How much good land is there in that?—A. We estimated the 


8,300,000 acres within that boundary. : 
Q. The best land is taken up at present?—A. Yes. © 


By Mr. Spence (Maple Creek): Be 

Q. Those boundaries include the marginal land?—A. They are 
from the Government maps, yes. : 
By Hon. Mr. Dunning: ces 

Q. When you say “good land” do you mean first-class land, or 

include in that, say, 50 per cent arable?—A. Well, in that area given 

land classification map out now and we went over it very_carefully, and t 

which was shown as suitable for settlement and could ’be easily cleared, 

it first-class land. What is marked on the map as being unsuitable for sett. 


we have excluded. 


By Mr. Donnelly: nee : See 
Q. Is there any good land along the route of the railway itself?—A. No 
any of the routes, nothing to speak of. ( Sa: 


By Mr. Lucas: : Me ips soon 
_ Q. Have you any idea of how many settlers are in that district. now?. 
understand there are about 20,000. Pee ee 
Q. If there are about 8,000,000 acres of good land up there it will mean. 
there is a tremendous lot of room for more settlers, would it not?—A. Yes, b 
you take the whole of Western Canada and compare it you will open up a’ 
large field. You cannot bring settlers in there and put them in the Peace | 
country even though it is good land. If you are going to open up anoth 
of land the same would apply to the prairies in general. If people are willin 
take up this second-class land in the Peace River country there are 
millions of acres of similar land on the prairies that are not occupied 
settlers do not think is worth their while tackling. See 


° 


By Mr. Kennedy: i 
Q. Where is that land?—A. All over the prairies. 


By Mr. Spencer: 4 

Q. Would you not consider land with timber on it wort while even if 

not agricultural land?—A. Worth considering? = = 

Q. Yes.—A. If the timber is of commercial value, y: 
(Mr. E. M. M. Hill.J eae 
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AND TELEGRAPH LINES 
y ‘rate did you estimate in the Peace River district, what 
be 100 pounds via any one of these routes from the Peace River?— 
lid not estimate any. | 
What do you estimate it would be, about?—A. We did not estimate it 
be anything; we just tried to show you what you would have to charge, 
st to break out even. ; 
‘What rate do you think you would have to charge?—A. Well, Mr. 
Czowski or Mr. Sullivan are better acquainted with that. 


ae 


‘s CzowsK1 recalled. 


By Mr. Donnelly: ee 
. What rate on grain, for example, going out of the Peace River would 
ve to charge on any one of these routes to Vancouver?—A. I worked up 
gures anticipating such a question. I based the operating costs per net 
on the same figure as given by our statisticians to the Board of Railway 
ommissioners recently for the average-cost of handling grain to, Vancouver 
ring the year 1925. That figure was .566 cents per ton mile. Then we have 
operating costs based on that statement; that is per net ton mile. We have 
shown in the Table here the fixed charges involved, per net: ton mile, over every 
route, and for the minimum and maximum traffic. Taking the maximum traffic, 
‘at is when the full tonnage we assumed is moving, over-the Obed route it 
‘ks out at .227 cents per ton mile. Adding that to this figure given before the 
Board of Railway Commissioners for handling grain to the coast, we come to a 
il cost. of operating plus fixed charges for the Obed route based on maximum 
traffic of 0.793 cents per ton mile. This is based on the weighted average distance 
of 909 miles. We would have to charge 36.04 cents per 100 pounds to exactly 
break even on the estimates that I have given. 


: By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 
. That is based on the maximum traffic?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


What is the rate per ton mile at the present time over the Edmonton 
unvegan?—A. Jt will depend considerably on the point. The typical 
nts would be McLennan, Peace River, Spirit River, Berwyn; all of which 
rge the same rate of 26 cents per 100 pounds. The mileage varies, therefore 
ton mile rate is different; .521, .507, 484, .464, .476, .474. Generally, 
might say that it is 48 or 49 cents per ton mile. 


y Mr. Kellner, 5 

at is the export rate?—A. Yes, for export. 

What is the domestic rate?—A. I cannot give you that. 

Q. It would be possibly around 44 cents, would it not?—A. I cannot answer 


< 


y figure that out on an estimation of the grain that has been 
t in past years, or do you compute the amount?—A. For the maximum 


ee 
EK 


compute that?—A. We computed that entirely. 

area did you cover from the railroad; that is, how far did you 
railroad would draw?—A. Well, we did not estimate it in that 
as a matter of fact, we would have a fairly long haul over the 


[Mr. C. S. Czowski.] 
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branch line mileage that we estimate would be built for ‘the maximum traffic 
within that area. I tested it the other day by taking the area and made a ca 
culation as to the number of acres of what I have termed “economic land,’ 
the three prairie provinces within ten miles of any existing railroad to-day, 
order to set that up against the economic area for the railroad mileage. that ° 
estimate in our maximum traffic. I wanted to see whether we were libera 
otherwise in estimating the branch lines. The computation was made fro m 
map of the three prairie provinces, all the sub-divided iand within ten mile 
any existing railway. We omitted any unsub-divided-land, such as Ind 
Reserves, Forest Reserves, or any large body of water. In comparing with o 
figures we decided to still further reduce it, and we took 75 per cent of tl 
That figure was divided by the existing mileage in the three prairie provint 
and “we got 5,524 acres of economic land per mile’ of railroad in those 
provinces. In the Peace River country, on the maximum traffic with the mi 
existing and what we assumed would be built, by the same calculation we | 
6,640 acres per mile of railway estimated’ for the maximum traffic wit 
district. To be fair, we must remember that in the three prairie prov. 
there is probably more duplication of railway mileage than there would 
the proposition we have taken, so allowing for that, this larger acrea 
mile of railway should be educed, or rather, I should say, on the prair 
could have got along with a little less mileage so that we might have a 
at a larger figure than the 5,524 miles. ; 


he. 


By Mr. Kellner: : Py 
Q. 5,524 and what?—A. 6,640 acres per mile for maximum traffic. 


By Mr. Donnelly: : 


Q. Just to return to that freight rate question; if I understand you right 
you say that at the present time they have a rate of 26 cents per 100 pounds 
A. From many points. : ae 

Q. The rate at the maximum haulage, taking into account the initial ec 
would be somewhere around 36 cents?—A. On the Obed route. La 

Q. Where they have a 26 cent rate now they would have a 36 cent 
that were built?—A. Yes. I made another test. In evidence before the 
of Railway Commissioners the representatives of the Canadian Nationa 
a figure of what the average receipts were per ton per mile on all grain 
to Vancouver. I do not understand very much about freight rates, but I 
stand that was the figure ordered by the Board of Railway Commissione: 
equalize some other rates, probably the Crows Nest, so if this connection 
given the probable rate would be that rate. Mr. Kennedy was suggesting to 
Sullivan that our report was a sort of rate-making proposition, and wanted 
know if that was the ordinary way it was done. Of course, we do not mak 
rates; we only argue in favour of certain rates, but if you apply the rates 
the Board of Railway Commissioners have given on the ton mile basis to 
Obed route, you will get-a rate of about 244 cents instead of the. existing r: 
from Edmonton of 26 cents. I am taking that rate as it is from the lar: 
number of points. : aha eae 


ee 


By Mr. Kellner: : 
Q. While you have a 26 cent rate; you also have another? It does 
move for 26 cents?—A. I said it was export grain, that is grain that is goin 
of the country, and I understand that export grain is largely the reason 
wanting such a thing. I am talking about the thing that would be the bulk 
the traffic. Of course, there are many other rates; there would be higher ra 
for commodities which have amuch smallertonnage. = 


[Mr. C. S. Czowski.] 
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: computation takes in about ten miles on each side of the 
-A. No; as trying to say we have not gone in that way to test out 
many acres per mile there are, but the map will show you what we did. 
san see there the outside rim of that area is more than ten miles which we 
e ssumed. We were very careful to say that the location of these branch 
as indefinite; we were trying to make a fair comparison between thé 
us rates. ~ 
Q. Then you took the average production to find out how many tons of 
in that land is capable of producing?—A. We thought in order to test it 
perhaps the readiest and fairest way was to assume a certain average production 
all this land, and we actually took a figure which works out something like 


and a half bushels for every acre we assumed was taken up, and then we 
added 15 per cent— 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: one 


Q. Six and a half bushels for the whole acreage in the area?—A. What we 
he economic area. 


Be Mr. Kellner: 


Q. I think the average in Alberta has been 18 and something a acre,—A. 
f the seeded area, yes. I made another computation— 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. You mean pasture, waste lands, and everything included?—A. Yes; 
me of it is fallow, some hay land, fodder land, and everything else. 
_ My attention having been drawn to this, let me say that from this same 
acreage I referred to before in the three prairie provinces—that is, the total 
acreage of all sub-divided land within ten miles, and 75 per cent only of that 
area—looking at the average yield of wheat between the periods 1919 to 1923, 
eported in the Year Book, it worked out an average yield of wheat per acre 
on the sub-divided land within ten miles of the railway at 2.47 for the three 


rairie provinces. Saskatchewan was better than the average with 3.47, Mani- 
a 1.37, and Alberta 1.68, 


_Q. Bushels per acre?—A. Yes. 
Q. Per aggregated acre? Not per seeded acre?—A. Of course, I concede in 
seeded acreage it runs up. I think in Saskatchewan over a period of five years 
went up to something like 15, and Alberta was within a decimal of being as 
, but we could have said there will be one-third or 25 per cent under seed 
e time, and applied the 15 bushels, and we would not have arrived at the 
thing. Considering these figures now, I think we were extremely liberal. 
ere any other commodity from agricultural pursuits, I do not know of any 
rhich will make such a big tonnage to the railways as wheat for a given 


By Mr. Kellner: 
You mentioned a rate a little while ago of .566 cents per ton mile?—A. 
was the operating cost as given to the Railway Commission. ~ 

hat area is that on—the prairie provinces?—A. That was on all the 
which went to Vancouver from wherever it came. Of course, it would 
y come about 100 per cent from Alberta. 
as the same rate given on eastbound traffic before the Railway Com- 
?—A. Yes, it was. As a matter of fact, I have it here from Edmonton 
ce head worked out at 6.64, and from Melville to the lake head at 4.49 
That is not the rate—that is the actual operating cost. 


(Mr. C. S. Czowski.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 
Q. Per ton mile?—A. Per net ton mile. 


By Mr. Bradette: sia. v2 s 
Q. In regard to the timber lands out there, what is the quality of the timb 
Is it marketable?—A. A good deal of it is, ‘yes. . es: 
Q. In northern Ontario most of the traffic comes from the pulp wood 
timber?—A. Yes, but the problem there was this; we have a railway in 
country; they are asking consideration for a railway to the west: We | 
conceive of that traffic going west to the coast, and we did not take it 
consideration. You cannot take coals to Newcastle, and you cannot take tu 
to the very best timber areas on the North American continent. ge 
Q. What kind of wood is it, is it spruce or balsam or what?—A. 
spruce. But no matter what it is, it will never go to the Pacific coast be 
it can be handled more economically on the Pacifie coast as it is ha 
larger units, See 


By Mr. Fraser: . fae 

Q. You are well aware there is a project at the present time for a p Ip 

in Prince George. Is it not conceivable that the products of a mill of that 
would go to the Pacific coast?—A. Yes, it is conceivable. =a 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): = 
Q. What is the quality of that timber?—A. There is a lot of high 
timber, and there would be a lot of pulpwood. ies 
‘ Q. What do you mean by that?—A, It is a good grade of wood; what I 
is that it is not fir and is not cedar; it is largely spruce and good spruce. — 
Q. Good sawing spruce?—A. Yes, very good. eens oi 
Q. About how much of that eight and a half million would be spruce?- 
I do not think we made that computation; we were studying the amount of 
age that would go over the western outlet, and we believed—and I think 
believe—that the amount of timber which would go west would come wit 
15 per cent we put in, and I am not changing my opinion on that. I hay 
heard anything that would convince me to the contrary. aig eae ee 
Q. That timber land is within reach of the railroad now?—A. Some 
There is a great deal of timber moving on that railroad. As a matter of fa 
you will look at the statistics you will find a big tonnage. Another 
think Mr. Kennedy referred to the present tonnage as shown on the totals. 
were considering that in studying the traffic on the Edmonton and Dunyega: 
but the only figure we could get from the railway statistics was the one 
given, and when we saw this lumber we presumed it all moved east, but wi 
out the average haul of the Edmonton and Dunvegan, and we found it was o 
139 miles. > 
Q. All local hauls?—A. No; this indicated there must be a lot of local 
shifting back and forth; otherwise with the big haulage their average haul 
have been more than 139 miles. We did not have the figures to know 
it was exactly, and, as a matter of fact, we could not get all the figure 
time. The C.P.R. were operating it and we did not know how to get th 
but in order to fix these quantities of traffic we studied the Edmontc 
Dunvegan and tried to find what went in and what went out, wheth« i 
local movement, or whether it all went over the Edmonton and Dunve; 
after originating at some point on the line, and we were surprised at the 
length of the haul, indicating there must be some shuttling going 
not originate on the Edmontno and Dunvegan and shoot right ou 
but there must be a stop there. It might be explained by local dis 
[Mr. C. 8. Czowski.] atone tee & 
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to the sawmill, and then be counted again as lumber 
ecount for it. It is hard to say definitely from such 


No, eight and a half million is the area that is to be served, or rather, the 
nomic land within the area that we have assumed. : 
_ Q. That would be served by the cut-off?—A. You see, we had to do one 
of two things—at least, we had to do both; we had to find out. how big an area 
were going to take into.account, and we had to definitely find out because 
ad to railroad it on paper. We could not vaguely say there-are,so many 
s, and we will put in so many miles of railway; we had to say we will take 
certain area and build a certain amount of railroad, and that is the area 
chose, whether rightly or wrongly. We could have chosen twice as much 
nd put a relatively increased amount of branch lines in there. 


_ By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 
~  Q. But you did assume the building of new branch lines within the area 
to serve the assumed maximum area?—A. Yes, and that was the reason we 


had to define the area, because we had to define how much railway construc- 
tion we would have to assume. 


By Mr. Young (Weyburn): 

~Q. Have you taken that into account?—A. In the maximum traffic, yes, 
in the minimum traffic, no. One map shows the mileage we used in connec- 
ion with maximum traffic, the second shows the minimum traffic, and the 
third map is a general-map of the traffic we assumed. We assumed for the 
1 traffic all we would build would be the outlet, and these branches for 
utlet would be the existing railway. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort) : 


‘The branches would serve the area outside of the eight and a half 
n acres?—A. For the maximum traffic, yes; then we assumed further 
anches to go into it. 
Q. You-cannot tell us what good land is outside of that eight and a half 
n acres?—A. We did not pretend to examine outside the area upon which 
e basing our figures. 


~ By Mr. Donnelly: 
_Q. Are you opening up any new territory at all in there—of arid lands? 
On the branch line programme assumed for the maximum traffic? 
Q. No, just the cut-off—the Obed line, or whatever it is—A. No, we did 
ot presume to build any new line except the cut-off itself. 

_Q. Are you opening up new territory— —A, Yes, but it depends on which 
ute you are speaking of. We covered 34 routes each time, and there were 
bsidiaries to those, but if you build the Obed route, you assume— 


[Mr, C. 8. Czowski.] 
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Q. How much new arid land would you open up by building the cut-o a 

A. I do not think it would be much; we. certainly did not make an particula 

calculation of what it would be. ie 
Q. It would’ be an acreage of about what? : 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort): 
Q. Two or three million acres?—A. Oh no; a very small fraction of 


By Mr. Fraser: 

Q. You say in your report that the first 30 miles from Aggie to Stur 
Lake is good land?—A. I was not sure of the figures. You can take a 
30 miles long, and as wide as you think would be served by the railway. 


By Mr. Young (Weyburn): 
Q. What is the nature of the country?—A. The only prairie country in 
whole district has been settled. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: pe 
Q. Mr. Czowski, you said that you did not take into account the po 


of the present Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia railway; that 
did not take into account the effect on the country in building this cut-ofi 
A. No, we did not, Mr. Dunning. Our position was quite peculiar; we 
C.P.R. employees or Canadian National employees, and we had to ste 
of that position and we had to get on to the national ground and say w 
not care who owned any existing railway at all, that we would make 
economic study without assuming this railroad would be owned by anybi 
at all, and to see which is from a railroad economic standpoint the cheap 
route. 

Q. But as a matter of practical fact, when it came to the ownership 
the E. D. and B. C., that would have to be taken into account?—A. I su 
so, to be fair to them. We have assumed that the majority of the heavy pro 
duction of the land will,go to the Pacific coast which now goes the other way,’ 
so there must be a subtraction from the E. D, and B. C., arid I suppose they 
would be delighted to go in there. are 

Q. Separating you for a moment from this joint committee of en i 
and speaking to you as a Canadian National engineer, would not the 
the cut-off have to be borne by the country?—A. Yes. Reg 

Q. So, from the Canadian National point of view, the E. D. and 
ownership becomes important?—A. Not if the Canadian National is no 
to be made responsible for the financial results to the E. D. and B. 
course, if we were operating it but did not own it and were able to 
it on a certain basis, we would have to take into consideration the co 
would be more costly— ais 
i a The E. D. and B. C. is now operated by the Alberta government 

. Yes, 

Q. And owned by them?—A. Yes. 

Q. With a capital investment of around twenty million dollars? 
think it is-a little short of that; I do not know exactly what itis. 


By (Mr. MacLean (Melfort) : : : 2 

Q. Suppose you owned that road, or the Dominion of Canada owned - 

or the Canadian National, would you as an engineer— —A. You have put m 
in three positions,— ce 

Q. No.—A. —you said “ you” and “Canadian National” and “the Ca 

dian government.” I would take an entirely different view for myself tha 

I would for the Canadian National or the Canadian government. My job 

as a Canadian National engineer is to preserve the economics of the Canadian — 


te 
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: “would not put it the same way if you were trying to put me 
in the position of the government. That is a different thing. 
Q. As an engineer of the Canadian Natjonal, if you owned the E. D. and 
C. railroad, would you be willing to tell us what effect this cut-off would 
?—A. It would be very serious, and as a matter of fact, we would have 
ve it a great deal of study. That is on 'the assumption that we were 
building the western cut-off. 
____ Q. Supposing you were opposing the C.P.R. building the cut-off out of 
this territory, what would you tell us about the economic effect on your road? 
\. I think I would take the stand that there was not sufficient traffic to 
justify the two, and it would be entirely unfair for this committee to grant a 
charter to the C.P.R. to build a line to split that traffic, and I have attempted 
to produce figures to show that there was not enough business for the two. 
If we had owned the road, and been given the rate at the time we made this 
» report, of 39 cents per hundred, I would recommend to our executive that 
__we reduce the rate to make it of no advantage to the C.P.R. to build that cut- 
off. That has practically come about. The rate to-day is 26 cents instead 
of 39, and as I attempted to show, if that line was built and if the Board 
_ of Railway Commissioners fixed the rate on the same basis as they fixed the 
, _ other westbound rate on grain, there would only be a still further reduction of 
_ about one and a quarter or one and a half cents. 
ta Q. You argue then there is no great economic advantage to be derived 
- from building that cut-off?—A. Not with the present quantity of traffic. What 
_ I say is this; they have a railway in there, and all they are concerned with is 
_ the cost of taking the products to the Pacific coast, and it is the business of 
_ the combined railways how they handle it. If we can give a rate that satisfies 
_ them, and have to haul it on a longer route by 200 miles, that is our business 
and not theirs. They might answer that distance has a lot to do with it. I say 
_ if it has, why does grain move to Europe via the Panama Canal? It is rate, 
not distance, that has the greatest effect. 


By Mr. Millar: ‘ 

_Q. On this rate with which you are operating on westbound grain, the 
anadian National is not losing any money?—A. Yes, according to the costs 
iven by our representative, and the average rates received will indicate that. 
Our people are contending that the rate to the Pacific coast is too low; they 
say it is unfair to ask us to operate on the Crowsnest rate which was contem- 
plated as a rate for eastbound movement—to operate on the same rate west- 
und, because it is more expensive. - 

_ Q. You contend the railway is losing money on that rate?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Spencer: 

Q. You told the committee that all the prairie land is taken up?—A. Sub- 
stantially—within this area. 

Q. Is it not also true that many thousands of people have left the prairies 
cause they cannot make an economic success out there?—A. So I have been 
told. I do not-know any more about it than that. 

_Q. And would that not be one very ‘good reason why further railways 
ould be given?—A. Oh well, that was before they got the 26 cent rate. As 
matter of fact, was that not due to the drop in the price of wheat? 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


. What was the former rate?—A. It worked out to about 39 cents. 
Q. And in one reduction they came down to 26 cents?—A. I do not know 
er it was one reduction or not. I only have the present rate; I do not 
hat happened when the C.P.R. were operating it. » 

‘ tis a i [Mr. C. 8. Czowski.] 
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Mr. Sutuivan: I would like, from the C.P.R. point of view, to clear v 
one statement. I agree with everything Mr. Czowski has said but one, al 
that was that this map did not shgw the branch lines. Now, that is not qui 
true. It is equally true from the Canadian National standpoint, because wh: 
are practically main lines, if you include the Peace’ River country, beco 
branch lines when you take into account the Obed route. We were caref 
to show branch lines on this map. We did make a study but we tore the p 
up so that no one could get hold of them and say they were promised a 
and the engineers had put it down on a map. If you were going to the 
River country this would become a main line (indicating) and that woul 
to be developed at once. For the initial traffic from this place (indicati 


that might possibly be called a branch line. . 
The CHamrMAN: Will you just mention the places? a 
Mr. Suuitvan: I might put it this way: To get these loaded distance 

to the traffic, the most accurate way, if we had that information, would — 

take the grain or freight from each station and multiply that by the di 

and then get the average. We were not able to do that for obviou 

and we certainly could not do it for the maximum traffic. We agreed 
ourselves on taking a point in each district as shown here and estima 
traffic from each district, multiplying that by the distance from that poin 
the terminal and then dividing the total train miles by the ton and that 
give you the average or weighted distance. : 

Hon. Mr. Dunntna: You said “train miles;” you mean “gross ton mil 

Mr. Sututvan: Yes. To illustrate my point; from district one over 

Obed route was 828 miles. Now, that was never changed for the maxi 

traffic, it was exactly the same. By way of Edmonton that was 1,025 mile 

both cases. By way of the Peace River, because that traffic would have 
through here (indicating), it was exactly the same. Then take district No. 
you can see what I am trying to explain, instead of taking one point, 
friend Mr. Kennedy suggested, to make an accurate study it was really 

sary to divide it into zones. ™ Rs ap Ss 1 

Mr. KENNEDY: What is the point in district-No. 2, Mr. Sullivan? 


Mr. Suuuivan: District No. 2 is here at Webster (indicating). Fo: 
initial traffic it would be hauled through district No. 1, and down here (in 
ing). Therefore, the distance from district No. 2 was 945 miles for the m 
but in the maximum case it was only 836 miles via Edmonton. We o 
three districts, as far as the Obed route was concerned, as there was no ne 
of further development with the exception, of possibly a little bit in the c 
district No. 6. That was practically the same in both cases, but wi 
exception of the P.G.E. the initial traffic had to come across the Peac 
come back here, and go out this way (indicating) which made it 1,10 
The initial traveled distance from district No. 6 out this way (indicating 
965 miles. : , ee 

You can readily see another reason for having these districts. 
initial traffic, if the Peace River was built, we would get some traffic 
from districts Nos. 3 and 4. We did not develop district No. 5. If th 
was built (indicating) districts Nos. 3, 4 and 5 would not be develop 
long time. : Ee : as 

Mr. Kennepy: What do you mean by “this route’? ae 

Mr. Suttivan: The Monkman Pass or the Obed route. _I wanted ti 
up that point in the minds of the members, the necessity of dividing into zon 
and how the actual weighted distance came in. If you will look at the Ts 


on page 12 of the printed report you will see the total number of branch |: 


miles that was calculated, but you will not find the location. 
[Mr. J. G. Sullivan.] ie 
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NNING: There was no location? 
nN: It was not put on paper. You can readily see that all of 
ting) is straight branch line over this Obed route, while over the 
zoing to Stewart or to Vancouver via the Peace River, it would become 


e mention in our report that in our opinion sometime in the past a large 
dy of water broke through the backbone of the Rocky Mountains in the 
icinity of Hudson Hope, and that the Peace River Pass near Fort George was 
eally a Pacific water pass originally, 

__Mr. Kenyepy: Mr. Hill, were you over the Peace Pass route that is 
marked on the map? 
Mr. Hu: No, I have not been through the Peace. Pass. 
Mr. Kennepy: Who made that survey? 

~ Mr. Hitt: Mr. James, 


_ W.A. James, called. 


oe oe Mr. Kennedy: 


4 Q. You are the C.P.R. engineer who signed the report?—A. Yes, sir. 
_ . Were you over the route from Spirit River right west through to Hudson 


ction line and checks-up his distances as often as he can. If not, he tries to 
ige the distances by whatever means of travel he has. If he is on foot he will 
rel, say, three or four miles an hour and can get his distance that way; if 
on horse back he will know about what a horse will travel an hour; if he 
elling by a team he will get his distance that way. Where we have maps 
can always check up certain rivers and other points; we know how far those 
S are apart and ‘we get our elevations and distances in that way. From 
ence we are able to judge what a line would cost and where it would have 


By Mr. Fraser: - 


. Is it not a fact that the C.P.R. ha surveying parties through there 
the present line of the C.P.R. was laid via the Kicking Horse Pass?— 
had parties in there in the 70’s. 


an they started this they had pretty fair information regarding that 


(Mr. W. A. James.] 
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By Mr. Kennedy: es : ot 

Q. Well, you have not drawn this line on the map as a result of a pers 
visit?—A. Yes, sir, I have. ie Sale 

Q. Or a trip over the route?—A. That is approximately where I think 
railway would go if we were building any. acs 

Q. You have been over the route?—-A. Yes, sir, I was through that cou 
from the head waters. ; 

Q. Did you travel from Hudson Hope to the Portland Canal at Stewart?— 
A. Oh, no, I never went to Stewart. poe 

Q. What I am getting at; you have figured out the mileage but someo 
else saw it?—A. We had reports; there have been men through there and 
had their reports. 

Q. Would it be possible to file those reports with the Committee?—A 
not know; I might possibly find them if I was in Winnipeg. 

Q. Well, I am not satisfied to take a guess or anything else. We 
the guess of the Canadian National engineer who was over the Obed route. 
A. I do not think anyone in this Committee, or in Canada, would consider t 
Stewart route in favour of any of the other routes. * 

Q. Well, we want to get. information—A. We know there is nothing 
the country unless someone discovers a mine or something in there. tes 

Q. Why is it in this report?—A. Because there were certain people seem 
to think that that was a short line to the Coast. . J ee 

Q. Would you regard the Table we have here, and the figures given regari 
ing the mileage to be constructed, as reliable or just the wildest piece of gue 
work—A. It is not a wild guess, it is an approximation. We have. to ge 
exact figures when we build a railroad, but there are only two factors that 
uncertain. Rails, ties, buildings, and telegraph poles, they are the sam 
matter whether you are building to Stewart or to Vancouver, or any pl 
The only uncertain factors are the grading and bridging. We can mak 
pretty good estimate on the bridging because we can estimate closel 
distance across a river either from maps or from Dominion land surv: 
reports, in different ways, and the price of rock does not vary very much 
know about how many thousand yards of rock there would be in a mile. 

Q. Well, how do you figure the actual mileage, or even estimate i 
A. Well, as I told you in the beginning, either from maps, if the country h 


been surveyed, or by the speed of travel. oe. 
Mr. Kpnnepy: Well, I would be very much interested to see the re} 
and the maps and the method by which this is worked out. . : 


By Mr. Jelliff: 4 

Q. I would like to ask the witness whether railroads, as a matter o 
build or refuse to build in consequence of reconnaissance surveys such as ha 
been made in this case; do they not frequently build using that as their reason 
for building?—A. Sure. That is the first report that a company wou 
and they make appropriations from nothing more than their reconnai 
surveys. Of course, to build a railroad we have got to have exact meas 
ments; we have to run a line out and figure locations and have everyth 
nearly accurate as possible. 


By Mr. Spence (Maple Creek) : : D 
Q. You have special men for that work?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: : 


Q. If you gave a reconnaissance. report to your company and after they h 
appropriated the money the work cost twice as much as your reconnaissan 
indicated, what would happen to you?—A. I do not know what would happen 
to me; they would say I was a “ bum engineer.” — Seen ea 


[Mr. W. A. James.] ~ 
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By Mr. Kennedy: 
_ _Q. Is this survey of the route via Peace Pass out to Stewart actually a 
connaissance?—A. There has been a reconnaissance survey made ; there are 
eports in existence. } 
- Q. Who made them?—A. I think the man’s name was Smith; I do not know 
im, but I think his name was Smith. 
~ Q. Did you have access to that report?—A. I did. 
QQ. Well, it is rather strange that we cannot have it produced?—A. I did 
ot know you wanted it; I might have located it, 

_ Q. Will you endeavour to produce it for us?—A. Is hope I will not have to 
Stay here until I produce it, but I will send it to you when I get back to Winni- 
peg, if I can find it. : 
_.- Q. I do not see any reason why you could not send to Winnipeg and get 
it?-—A. Well, it is in some of my personal papers, if I have it at all, and no one 
else would have access to it. ° 
: Q. In connection with this matter, Mr. J ames, do I understand your report 
_to mean that this route is not a feasible route for the opening up of the Peace 
_ River country?—A. I would not say it was not feasible, but the others are so 
much better, any one of the others. 
___ Q. You are surely not assuming that there will be more than one outlet to 
the west from the Peace River country ?—A. I do not think so, and I think it will 
be to Vancouver, no matter what outlet it is. 
: Q. What is the object of putting in the Peace River route? Just to satisfy 
the curiosity of some people who are advocating that it-might be a suitable route? 
—A. I do not think there is any good reason for it myself, 
Q. You do not think it should be in this report at all?—A. I do not gee 


—_- Q. In view of what you have told us, I would think so myself. In con- 
_ nection with the development of this route, you have given the estimated mileage 
and estimated cost, initial and ultimate, but there is not a thing said about the 
ort at Stewart, Would that not have to be taken into consideration?—A. I 
ould certainly think so. 
__ Q. A study of the Hudson Bay railway, for instance, and the initial and 
Itimate expenditure, would not be complete and would not be an economic study 
at all without the question of the cost of the development of ports sufficient to 
handle the traffic being considered?—A. I would say not. 
— Q. Well, Mr. James, I think that the opening paragraph of this report, which 
you have signed, is rather pretentious: 


The undersigned were instructed to outline the engineering and 
economic features of the various proposed railway routes for a western 
outlet of the Peace River country to the Pacific Coast. 


_ I do not think, in view of what you have just said, that you would really 
say this is an economic study of the Peace River route?—-A. I would call it that. 
h the information and the detail that you would expect to have in that report 
would take one man all his lifetime to gather it together.¢ 
Q. You compare it with another route on which there was a complete 
rvey; on what basis could you make a comparison between the two routes 
d claim it was & reasonable comparison without having made the same kind 


of s rvey on both?—A. Well, that is the way we do the work; that is what 
we are paid for. 


By Mr, Jellifi: 


Q. Do you think you made a sufficient investigation of the Peace River 


ite so that your judgment would be reliable to any railroad company which 
ight want to build?—A. Yes, sir, I do. 
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Q. You think you went as far as you should have?—A. For the purpos 
yes, sir. If we were going to build a line, of course, we would have to m 
careful surveys and have to make locations. He e ‘ ‘ 


By Mr. Kennedy: oye ey eat 

Q. In connection with the gradients against outgoing traffic, how did yo 
arrive at that, by the type of survey that you have made; can you figure 
grades without instruments?—A. We assume what the grades will have 
Sometimes we are not exactly right, but we have to do that We can tell 
our aneroids and with the fall of streams how fast a country is falling, an 
from experience we can tell fairly accurately what the rate of grade wi 
A man that has never travelled on the side of a hill probably would not 
whether he was going up hill or down, but we get so we can tell wh 
we are travelling up or down. 

Q. You refer to the cost of crossing some of the streams entering- 
Peace from the south and north between Berwyn and Hudson Hope, and 
River and Hudson Hope? Will you tell the Committee where those str 
are?—A. The worst crossing we would have would be along these st: 
here (indicating). They are not very deep and we might have a bridg 
feet. high across two or three of these streams, but they are narrow and th 
would not be anything like the Lethbridge viaduct, for instance. We wo 
have to cross the Peace River at Hudson Hope, and I do not suppose there 
a river of that size that ever narrowed down and gave us as good a ¢ 
to cross the river as you will find at Hudson Hope. ; 

Q. Is it not true that you avoid most of these streams running into 
Peace by keeping back from the river about 10 or 15 miles?—A. Of 
they are not so deep farther back, but you get on to higher ground and 
would mean that you would spoil your .04 grade. That is something that h 
to be worked out with instruments and by measurements. = 

Q. Is there any difficulty crossing Pine River?—A. No, there is no 
difficulty there. is 

Q. Any bad grades?—A. Well, the grade is steeper. The Pacific, 
Eastern have a line, I think, all the way over Pine Pass. I know they 
run lines well on to the Pass so that if you need those you could get 
from the P.G.E. ous 

Q. In connection with the railway survey—would you mind pointing 
on the map the Peace River block south of the Peace River?—A. You 
the Government block? 5 

Q. Yes—A. This is it (indicating). ~ cose 

Q. In the southeast corner we have the Pouce Coupe country; it is very 
country ?—A. I believe it is. / Ge: 

Q. Could that country be served by a branch line down to the Monkma 
route?—A. Yes, sir. : re ee 

Q. Would it be very expensive or hard to build?—A. No; that would 
back here (indicating). Here is Grande Prairie (indicating), and if you 
going by the Monkman Pass you would come down here (indicating). I 
were going down by the Obed route, you would come this way (indicatin 

Q. Could you cut straight south from the Pouce Coupe country or would 
be necessary to run from the Pouce Coupe country back to Grande Prai: 
A. Yes, it would, unless you go north here (indicating) to Hudson Hope. 

Q. Surely, there is a point at the west end of the Grande Prairie d 
where it would be possible to connect up with the Monkman Pass route and 
the Pouce Coupe country?—-A. This whole country can be served. If the ou 
let is this way (indicating) this part of it has a better outlet because it is mo 
direat over here. But if this is the outlet (indicating) this eastern end of 
fertile land has the best outlet; they get out this way (indicating). One 
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tain district. No doubt, certain towns would want the Obed 
hers would want the Monkman line, and the Peace River people would 
0 keep on the north side of the river and come out. the Peace River and 
that way. There is rivalry in that way. 

. Kennepy: Possibly Mr. Hill would tell us about the surveying of that 
e River block and the Monkman route. 


Witness retired. 


E. M. M. Hu, recalled. 
“ 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. Is there any feasible way by which it can be done, Mr. Hill?—A. Well, 
e way it is now is about as feasible as possible. 
_ Q. How should the railway run from the Peace River block down the Monk- 
“man route to serve these two zones?—A. Well, our present calculations were 
that we would take ‘the traffic back here to a point west of Wembley, and out 
hat way (indicating). If I understand your question correctly, Mr. Kennedy, 
u want to know if it is possible to build a railroad from some point here 
dicating) ? 
_ «Q. I was wondering if that Monkman route would serve that territory in 
itish Columbia?—A, It serves it pretty well now. Most of the good land is 
right there in that block (indicating). Most of the good land in the Peace River 
_ block south of the Peace River is in the southeast corner known as the Pouce 
oupe district. If I understand your question correctly, you want to know if 
it is possible for a line to run from that Pouce Coupe area south to the Monkman 
Pass without going around by Wembley? 
 Q. Yes.—A. It is possible, but it would only be a little bit shorter than 
t route now. 


> By Mr. Jelliff: 


@. How much of a back haul would that entail, if you go down to the south- 
there, to Wembley ?—A. Thirty or thirty-five miles. 
Q. That is not a very large district?—A. No. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 
€. Who did the estimating in connection with the. acreage suitable for 
lement? Who is responsible for that?—A. We all did a pat 

‘You are prepared to speak to that, Mr. James?—A. Yes. 

Q. You say you had a placard—what do you mean?—A. I did not say that. 
1 we all had a part in estimating it. 
-Q. Will you explain to the committee your method of estimating this 
e?—A. We had dominion maps, some of them soil maps, and coloured 
s showing the gradings of land, and showing the percentages of this and 
nd we used their figures. I want to say here that I tested out these 
nent maps in different parts of western Canada, and I am surprised at 
uracy of them; I do not see how it is possible to get maps so true. : 
d you see any of Mr. Kitto’s reports?—A. I have read them. 
hat does he estimate?—A. I don’t know; it is in his book. 
n connection with the 75 per cent of the country covered with prairie, 
W 75 per cent of what is within the area?—A. Seventy-five per cent in 


est ate and 43 per cent in another. 
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‘afard, Fansher (Last Mountain), Fraser, Gershaw, Girourd, Glen, Heaps, 
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nf 


Bill No. 178, C. N. R. line from Rosedale, southerly, in province of Alberta. 


- Ordered,—To report without amendment. 
a tei . \ a 


PEACE RIVER DISTRICT PROPOSED RAILWAY OUTLETS TO THE PACIFIC 


Hon. John Oliver, Premier of British Columbia, was called. He addressed 
ommittee, outlining the effect which the proposed railway outlets to the 
ic would have upon the Province of British Columbia. - Hon. Mr. Oliver 
with the Committee a copy of Chapter 34 of the Statutes of British 
bia of 1912, entitled: “An Act to ratify an Agreement bearing Date 
nth Day of February, 1912, between His Majesty the King and Timothy 

atrick Welch, and John W. Stewart, and an Agreement bearing Date 
wenty-third Day of January, 1912, between the Grand Trunk Pacific 
ty Company and the Grand Trunk Pacific Branch Lines Company and 
oley, Welch, and Stewart.” Witness also filed copy of a letter sent by 
under date of April 30, 1925, to Hon. Mr. Graham, Minister of Railway, 
awa. which letter is incorporated in the record. Witness retired. 


Hon Mr. Sutherland of the Government of British Columbia was invited 
ake a statement, but declined, stating that Hon. Mr. Oliver had covered 


be EL: Kitto, Field Engineer, Natural Resources Branch, Department 
nterior, Ottawa, Ont. was called and examined respecting studies he 
of the land situation. Witness retired. 


e Committee adjourned at 1.00 p.m. until Wednesday, 30th March, 


_ MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


CommirteE Room 231, 
yet House or Commons, 
Fripay, March 25th, 1927. 


he Select Standing Committee on Railways, Canals and Telegraph Lines 
at 11 a.m., the Acting Chairman, Mr. Young (Saskatoon) presiding. 


The Cnairmaw: -As the committee knows, some week or ten days ago 
e met here and at that time we were informed that the Hon. John Oliver, 
remier of British Columbia, wished to meet the committee this morning, and 
ddress us on the extension of. the Pacific coast lines. Mr. Oliver is here this 
_ morning, and we would be very glad indeed to hear from him now. 


Hon. Joun Ouiver: Mr. Chairman and hon. members of the committee: 
m appearing on behalf of the government of the province of British Colum- 
ua. The government of the province is very vitally interested in the question 
the western outlet of the Peace River valley, not altogether on account of 
volume of grain movement which is expected from that country, but because 
ritish Columbia is fast developing into a manufacturing province, and we are 
aaturally looking forward to the time when the coast cities of British Columbia 
vill be the source of supply for the requirements of that province and other 
portions of the province of Alberta. In addition to the interest in the develop- 
ent of trade and commerce, the province of British Columbia is vitally inter- 
ed in the matter of this western outlet on account of the fact that. the 
rovince has a very large amount of money invested in the railway which was 
ended to form a part of that western outlet from the Peace River valley. 
ossibly it would make what I have to say more readily understood if I gave 
utline sketch of what took place. 
In February, 1912, an agreement was entered into between the government 
the province of British Columbia and a firm of railway builders known all 
er the American continent as the firm of Foley, Welch and Stewart, under 
ich the firm undertook to incorporate a railway company and construct a 
line of railway from the city of Vancouver to the city of Prince George—or 
fort George as it was then familiarly known—a distance estimated at 450 
iles. That agreement was entered into, as I.say, in February of 1912, and 
confirmed by a statute of the legislature. The contracting firm undertook 
construct, maintain, equip and operate the railway or cause it to be con- 
ed, maintained, equipped and operated. Subject to the conditions of the 
tute, the province of British Columbia guaranteed the bonds for the con- 
lon of that railway to the extent of $35,000 per mile for an estimated 
ance of 450 miles. As a part of that agreement, and incorporated in the 
e, there was an agreement between the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
pany and the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, and the firm. I may say, 
Jhairman, that the agreement extended to the heirs and assignees of the 
ce Great Eastern Railway Company, and under that agreement there was 
an interchange of passenger, freight, express and mail traffic, originating 
he lines of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, and subject to the routing 
at company. That traffic agreement was to the effect that all the traffic 
nating on the Grand Trunk Pacifie Railway and destined for points on the 
» Great Eastern Railway, including the city of Vancouver, would be 
ted over the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, and, Mr. Chairman, I would 
mpress upon this committee this morning this fact; that it was the 
ce of that agreement which was incorporated as a schedule in the statute, 
pene S {Hon. John Oliver.] 
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which was the determining factor in ind: cing he province of Bri 
to guarantee the bonds of that railway company. Without 
there is no reason whatever for the supposition that the prc 
Columbia would have guaranteed the bonds of that railway company. A , 
time that agreement was entered into, there had been only a reconnaissance 
survey of the route. The distance was estimated, and during the session | 
1914 there was another statute passed, Chapter 65 of the Statutes of Bri 
Columbia, under authority of which the distance was increased to 480 mul 
the original $35,000 per mile guaranteed was extended to cover the additior 
distance, and a further guarantee of an additional $7,000 per mile over 
whole 480 miles was authorized, and subsequently given. _ : : 
Under the provision of that statute, Chapter 65 of 1914, provision was 
for the Pacifie Great Eastern Railway Company to extend its line of raul 
from the city of Prince George to the eastern boundary of the province 1 
near-the land known as the “ Peace River Block”, and the legislature o 
province authorized the guarantee of $35,000 per mile for the line of | 
between Prince George and the eastern boundary of the province. As you knc 
the war eame on, in the fall of 1914,-and made it very difficult for railway co 
panies to finance, and without worrying you at length as to reasons, the 
remains that at the 1916 session of the legislature, in addition to the bonds alr, 
euaranteed, the province of British Columbia authorized the loaning of $6, 
000 of money to be raised by the province and loaned to the railway comp 
in order to carry on its undertakings. The road has been a losing pro 
from its inception. or from the inception of its operations, so that the 
position is that there has been approximately some $30,000,000 of money, 
which the province is wholly responsible, expended in construction, and bety 
interest and losses in operation, and carrying charges of various kinds, there h 
been what I may describe as a total loss of approximately $25,000,000 ov. 
above the $30,000,000, approximately, which actually went into the cons 
of the road. . ae 
It will probably be within the minds of many members of the co 
that both the Canadian Northern Railway and the Grand Trunk Pacifi 
way became involved in financial difficulties. If my memory serves m 
the government of Canada first took over the Canadian Northern sy 
Canada, including the Canadian Northern Pacifie system, in the prov 
British Columbia. Subsequently, they took possession, if not ownership 
Grand Trunk Pacific railway, and by authority of the Parliament of (¢ 
these two railways were merged and are now being operated as the Cané 
National Railways. The direct effect of that merger was to make the Canac 
Northern Pacific railway, fram Redpath Junction to the city of Vai 
available for the traffic of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, and as a sequen 
that merger, the agreement existing between the Grand Trunk Pacifie and 
Pacific Great Eastern Railways became inoperative—I think possibly — 
better put it that way—; it never became operative, as a matter of fact. — 
It is necessary now to digress for a moment. In the year 1917, the pr 
moters of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway stopped the work of const1 
which they had been proceeding with up to that time, and declared 
inability to proceed, and after a very lengthy investigation, as apparent 
only way out—just as it was with the Dominion government and the Ca 
Northern system—the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, and all is capital | 
came into the possession of the government of the province of British Colun 
and the government of the province at that time, relying on the value of : 
agreement with the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, recommended constructic 
or carried the construction work on with the intent of completing the r 
to Prince George, and making that agreement of 1912 operative, as betwee 
the Pacific Great Eastern and the Grand Trunk Pacifie railway. When th 
[Hon. John Oliver.] ; . ¥ a eee 2 - 
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he iwo. J to Polace_ Ti think it was about 1920 or 1921—a 
se as to whether that agreement would ever become operative, and 
ecasioned by that merger, was the determining factor at that time 
g the completion of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway between the 
Vancouver and the city of Prince George. That is, roughly, the position, 
to put it as it presents itself to my mind, I say ‘to you this morning 
government of the Dominion of Canada in carrying out that merger, 
rently had no consideration for the position in which it was placing the 
ce of British Columbia in regard to the undertakings of the Pacific 
eat, Eastern railway. It seems to me—in fact, I have no doubt whatever 
my mind—that the merging of these two large ‘systems had a tremendously 
maging effect upon the future of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, and I 
ink, in all sincerity, that the province of British Columbia is entitled to 
ome consideration at the hands of this Railway Committee, and at the hands 
the government of Canada, because of the damage inflicted upon the under- 
ag of the province in what was virtually a nullifying of that agreement. 
Premier of the province, I have taken a very active interest in this matter, 
g to arrive at some position which would alleviate to some extent the 
unenviable position of the province with regard to this matter, and I am 
lutely convinced in my own mind that the future value of the Pacific 
t Eastern Railway depends in a large measure upon the development of 
he Peace River Valley and also upon the route of transportation which is 
lcided upon for transporting not only the products of that Valley outwards, 
ut for the transportation of their necessities inwards for distribution. 
The province was considerably alarmed at the proposal advanced several 
ws ago to connect the Edmonton and Dunvegan Railway by a north and 
uth line with the main line of the Canadian National Railways. “I have 
and studied the report of the engineers who have reported to you on 
matter, and I want to say to you ‘this morning that in my opinion, and 
esenting the people of Coal Columbia, we believe that the construction 


want to say further that, after giving a great deal of study to the situation, 
n t believe that it is in the interest ‘of Alberta or the Peace River Valley 


- line. To a it shortly, I sae, say this; Ishave acquired from reading 
—not from personal observation—-a very high appreciation of the possibilities 
the evelopment of the Peace River Valley. I know something of the topo- 
cal features of the country, having read the reports m made by. the engineers 
you have had before you, and more particularly i in view of the information 


i the esc River See lies to the north of the Peace, the conviction oe 
pressed very strongly on my mind that to have in view the full develop- 
, of the potentialities of that country, an east and west line on both sides 
: River should be indicated. The maps that you have had before 
oubt, show you that position. 

“understand it, those lines, proceeding westerly through the Peace Valley, 
gue to a junction in the vicinity of tHudson ie I am advised 


4 ope there i is a very aS deposit.of the best gerade of coal hanes n any- 
the Dominion of Canada. I am advised that there is a large water- 
he Canyons of the Peace River which could be developed for industrial 
reports: of our og Mines Department show very clearly 
: {Hon. John Oliver.] 


that in the territory to the west of Finlay Forks there is, in the Omineca E 
and Ingenika River, generally spread through what is known as the Omi 
District, a very heavily mineralized block showing prospects particularly in 
silver and lead ores equal to anything that has yet been developed in Weste 
Canada. I am advised that along the Finlay River from Finlay Forks no 
west there is available for light draught sternwheel steamers navigable wat 
extending due north a distance of almost seventy-five miles. I think you hay 
had before you during this session of Parliament reports of engineers which sho 
it is quite practicable to obtain a line of railway along the north side of 
Peace River via Finlay Forks and from Finlay Forks southward to Fort Geo 
a line of railway with gradients not exceeding one-half of one per cent. I 
advised that along the streams which centre at Finlay Forks, the Finlay Riv 
and its tributaries from the north, the Omineca, Ingenika and Nation Rive 
from the west, and the Crooked and Parsnip Rivers from the south, there is a 
immense amount of timber, some of it suitable for milling purposes and much of — 
it suitable for pulp-wood purposes; that there is an immense, mileage of water 
which is availabie for the driving and floatation of timber to a central point 
inlay Forks, which will, in the years to come, produce an immense tonnage. 

I would like to advance this principle for the consideration of this com 
mittee.- It is.generally an accepted fact to-day that Canada has altogether te 
much mileage of railways for her population, too much mileage of railways fo: 
the available tonnage; that is a commonly accepted theory. I am not goin 
to debate that phase of it, but I would like to place before this Committee the 
declaration of a principle, and I would state that principle as something like 
this: That in undertaking the future construction of railways in the Dominio 
of Canada, great care should be taken to see that that railway construct: 
is so located that it will form part of a permanent transportation syste 
having in view the full development when the country is developed to 
maximum. I want to state to you that there shoud be no railway construc 
at the present time that does not fit in with that principle; that whenev 
a railway is constructed at the present time it should be built as a part of 
permanent and full development of transportation means. : 

If you examine the physical features of the Rocky Mountain reg 
particularly on the Pacific slope, you cannot help being impressed with — 
thought that nature has indicated with extreme clearness the most econom: 
routes for transportation. Starting at the coast with the city of Vancot 
you have the valley of the Fraser River extending almost in a direct nort 
line to the city of Prince George. At Prince George the Fraser River tur 
easterly and southerly and the present Canadian National Railways folloy 
that valley from Prince George near the head waters of the Fraser and on 
to the head waters of the Yellow Head. No one will dispute for a mome 
that nature has laid out that line as a route for transportation. But if 
will go back again td Prince George and look to the west you will find that y 
Grand Trunk Pacific System follows the Nechako River and the Indaka Rive 
over the low divide to the head waters of the Buckley and follows the Bu 
and the Skeena down to the coast. If you will come back again to the city of 
Prince George and look to the north you will find within a few miles of the 
Fraser River that nature has provided a natural pass by way of the Graha 
River and Summit Lake to the head waters of the Crooked, Pack and Parsni 
Rivers—I am using interchangeable terms. Nature has laid out a north and 
south line of communication directly from the Pacifie coast to the city -o 
Prince George, and from Prince George to Finlay Forks, following the Finl 
River and its tributaries directly to: the northern boundary of the provine 
of British Columbia. When you are at Finlay Forks you have, just as yo 
have at the Yellow Head, a natural pass laid out by nature following th 


Peace River down stream to the open prairies of Alberta. Start again at 
[Hon. John Oliver.] : ! 3 - 
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westward and you find the Omineca or the Ingenika 
ning into Finlay Forks and again indicating a line of communication 
le west from Finlay Forks in the general direction of either Hazelton 
rand Trunk Pacific or the port of Stewart. 
cok not here to say that railway construction in that northern territory 
d be justified at the present time. What I am here _for particularly 
ay is to try and impress upon this Committee that there should be no 
ion taken which would further endanger the investment) made by the 
1ce of British Columbias which would further depreciate the value of that 
estment. ~I would like to point out to you that at the session of the 
gislature held in November of 1925 they authorized the granting of 16,000,000 
res of the public lands of the province of British Columbia in aid of the 
mpletion of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway to the eastern boundary of 
> provinee. : 
In three months time we are going to hold a great celebration of the 
iamond Jubilee of the birth of Confederation. I want to say to you that the 
ecess of Confederation depends very largely upon the spirit of codperation 
“which will exist between the people of the different parts of Canada. You 
vould not ‘be giving effect to my conception of that spirit of Confederation if 
u refused to give consideration to the position in which the province of 
ritish Columbia is placed in connection with its railway problems. 
_ I think it was in April of 1925 when Premier Greenfield from Alberta, and 
self, with the Rt. Hon. G. P. Graham, then Minister of Railways, met 
esident Thornton and President Beattie to discuss this situation. In trying 
place the position of British Columbia before these men of large influence, 
took the position that I take to-day; that unless the Government of Canada 
prepared along with railway construction to adopt a very vigorous policy of 
onization, so that synonomous with the railway constriction there will be a 
ring in of a population which would produce the tonnage that would make 
at railway transportation a paying proposition, then further railway con- 
uction would not be justified. I believe that a proper policy of codperation 
etween the provinces of British Columbia and Alberta, the Government of 
he Dominion of Canada and the Imperial Government could produce those 
ts. There are workless men in the Old Land and there is plenty of capital 
able there, and it only requires courage and determination to bring those 
less men in touch with the opportunities of Canada to afford an oppor- 
nity to. them to ‘become permanent residents of the British Empire, to help 
develop northern Canada, and at the same time benefit themselves and 
nefit, the Empire. 
These are the views which I wish to lay before you this morning for your 
deration. I want to try to impress upon you that there should be a policy 
constructive codperation, not a policy of destructive criticism, which would 
ake a serious situation worse than it is at the present time. I say that 
situation is far from hopeless; I say that it is a situation that should be 
and met successfully, and there has got to be a well thought out line of 
followed by the necessary vigorous action in order to make it work out 
uccessfully. - by 
would like to leave with you, Mr. Chairman, the copy of the Statutes 
I referred containing the agreement between the province and the 
ers of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. I want to try to convince 
mbers of this Committee that British Columbia has an absolutely just 
im for sympathetic consideration in regard to the western outlet from the 
ice River Valley. © 
fr. Epwarps (Waterloo): I would just like to ask Mr. Oliver what 
tiations have been carried on by his government with the idea of disposing 
railway to either one of the big lines? 2 
Boi ae d " {Hon. John Oliver.] 
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Hon. Mr. Oxtver: I might say to my friend that the Presidents 
the Transcontinental lines have been fully advised of the position of — 
Columbia in this matter, and they have not yet seen that the time has 
when they can take hold of this matter; at all events that is the impressio 


on my mind. eA : 

Mr. Brown:- What gaps-are there still between the ends of construction 

Hon. Mr, Ontver: Starting at Vancouver there are about twelve mi 
in operation as a local line. From the end of that twelve miles to Squamisl 
along the shores of Howe Sound, no construction has been done. I think 
distance is 26 or 27 miles. From Squamish to Quesnel the road is in oper 
Fron Quesnel seventeen miles north to the crossing of the Cottonwood 
the road was graded and steel was laid. The road was graded all the way 
Quesnel to Prince George but has become deteriorated. At the Prince Geo 
hill, from Prince George to Stony Creek, a distance of approximately 21 mi 
steel has been laid but it has not been ballasted or put into operation. Be' 
Quesnel and Prince George there is a gap of about 45 miles in which 
some expensive bridging to be done; the grade would have to be restore 
track laid. The last estimate we had to complete from Quesnel to 
George was approximately $1,700,000. ‘To complete the gap at the south e 
between Squamish and Vancouver, it is estimated to costing from $2,250, 
to $2,750,000. To be absolutely on the safe side, from the best informatio 
which I have been able to obtain, I would say that approximately $5, O0 
would be required to complete the road from Vancouver to Prince | g 
Along with that $5,000,000 some of the trestle bridges, which have now 
built for something like 13 years, will have to be replased within the next. 
years. We have estimated that for a three-year period of betterment, prince 
pally in making fills Where there are trestles now or renewing the trestles w 
a fill is impracticable, we would have to expend approximately $3,000,000 
betterments during the next four years. $ = nis 

_ Mr. Kexiiner: What is your investment in that road? : 

. Hon. Mr. Outver: If yot™ would describe what you mean by “investn 
I could answer possibly more correctly. The money put into actual con 
tion approximates closely to $30,000,000; that is, that actually went into cor 
struction. To put it another way; it would cost you $30,000,000 to reproduc 
what is now actually on the ground, with possibly some allowance for dep: 
tion and trestle bridges. ~ eek ee 

Hon. Mr. Dunnine: What is the total of the outstanding bonds? 

Hon. Mr. Outver: The total of the outstanding bonds is $20,160,000. 
the money that has gone in to that road a considerable portion of it has 
met out of current expenditure, and what has not been met out of current 
penditure is an outstanding indebtedness against the provinces in the way 
provincial bonds. Accounts are kept as between the government and the 1 
way which show everything, accumulated interest and everything of that k 

Mr. AnpEerson (Toronto-High Park): What portion of the $30,000 00 
is bonds? : 

Hon. Mr. Outver: Of the $30,000,000 there is $20,160,000 of guaran‘ 
bonds outstanding on which the interest has been fully paid, and we 
started a sinking fund to retire a portion of them at maturity. 


construction from Squamish to Vancouver is very costly; what have y 

say to that? a Sara is i 
Hon. Mr. Ouiver: Well, it follows a rocky shore line. — ecaet 
Mr. Anperson (Toronto-High Park): Is there an alternative? 
[Hon. John Oliver.] : BEE ak ee hee ae 
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-an alterna ve, but it Means going over a divide, 
re excessive cost of operation, and it gets you 
dustrial purposes. 

Toronto- High Park): What would the alternative be, 


Mr. Cae There might be some little saving in the cost, but I 
t think that the saving in the cost would be a sufficient justification for 
r the alternative route. 

ERSON (Toronto-High Park): —-Can you sugpest between what two 
that alternative would be; would it connect with the Canadian National? 


~Hon. Mr. Oniver: The connection at North Vancouver would be with 
terminal line built ‘by the Vancouver Harbour Board, which in turn con- 
vith all other railways. In other words, the Harbour Board, as I under- 
it, in Vancouver are constructing a terminal railway around ‘the Harbour 
ch ‘would connect with all other railways. I think Mr. Stevens would be 
to advise you better on that. : 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: Yes, that is correct. They are building what they 
terminal railway which crosses over the second Narrows bridge, and 
goes along the north shore and will connect with the Pacific Great 
tern, the C.P.R., and the Canadian National. 


Ean... Mr. ara: Mr. Oliver, can you tell us what the province has 
ut to that road, peluding: responsibility for the bonds, the capital invest- 


Outver: The ates is this, Mr. Dunning. I can tell you 
Geimiately, and I think that will be near enough. The closest computa- 


year.. At the end of the 30th of June last, it was approximately 

00,000, all told. That was the amount standing against the railway as 

xn it and the government. We estimate that ‘that will ‘be $55,000,000 
nd of the 30th of June next. 


on. Mr. DUNNING: That Ae etace the interest that you paid on 
. Oxtver: That ineludes interest on the bonds, everything you 


Bie Pas (gpiterloa) How does that compare with your original 
on the road? - 


Hc Mr. Ouiver: The original estimate on the road—I am speaking now 
-memory—from Vancouver to Prince George was something like $27,- 
) ca 000, 000. 


ver ee Pai dollars a year, and if you ue the ee: 
)00 of capital at five per cent, you have approximately $2,500,000 
ees. There is a whole. lot in how you figure it, as the Minister of 


taking the nett construction of the road and the operating deficit 
n conetnction: ae as closely as I can approximate it, is about 
‘ sf _{Hon. John Oliver.] 


430,000,000, or reoteniee a little ‘ind that. you take five per 
it would be ‘$1, 500,000, and $300,000 loss of operation would be $1,800, 
loss. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is the total mileage now in operation?—A. I think sia rales 


By Mr. Bell (St. Antoine) : ; i 
Q. What is the total length of the road?—A. The total length from Vat 
couver north to Prince George i is about 480 miles. Bi. 
Q. You were speaking about co-operation, and I understand the pro ince 
of British Columbia has offered a subsidy of 16,000,000 acres to whoever w 
complete the line. Have you any solution to offer to the committee?—A. 
think that would not be just the correct way of putting it. The province 
British Columbia has authorized the endowment of the Pacific Great East 
railway with that land grant, and the intention of passing that legislation 
to make the disposition of the railway to a competent corporation 
attractive; in other words, to enable us to make a better bargain for the 
position of the road. This is not an offer of a bonus; it is put through in 
shape of an endowment of the railway with that amount of land, the intentio 
being to make the road more desirable as a purchase proposition to somebody 
who might be interested. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: —e ‘ 
Q. Ar, ‘hi at is ee Les the, pure haser finishing the line to the eas! 


divided ‘into two denen one nection ‘applies to the railway between pth : 
George and Vancouver and may be dealt with enureie separate - Bt 
other. = 

By Mr. Edwards (Waterloo) : 

(. And the other extension is east to the boundary ?—A. Yes.- 


Hon. Mr. Dunnine: Here (indicating) is Prince George; here (indicatir 
is_the Peace; the eastern boundary of the pro is here (idan tiy so 
line will roughly run like that (indicating). See 


Mr. Brown (Lisgar): That is 480 miles? 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: : a 


Q. How far is that, Mn Oliver?2—A. The distance from Prince Cadet 
way of Finlay Forts to the eastern boundary of the province will be from 400° 
420 miles; the estimated distance from Prince George by way of Pine Pass w 
330 miles, and that was the distance for which a guarantee was authorized, 


Hon. Mr. Dunnine: That links up with what we are discussing i 
committee, according to Mr. Oliver’s suggestion, it would be linked up: this 
and this way (indicating). 


Hon. Mr. Ottver: The land grant could be made applicable without d 
to either of the routes, either by the Pine Pass or Peace Pass. I do not, thir 
there will be:any difficulty about that. We put an engineer over the route star 
ing in at Vanderhoo{—that is about 60 miles west of Prince George—in 192( 
to make a reconnaissance survey there, and he advised that a very easy lir 
could be had, and that the construction by way of Finlay Forts, while it wou 
be approximately - 100 miles longer, would not cost any more than by = 
Pine Pass. 


By Mr. Anderson: 


Q. Then the cut-off from ae to the Canadian National through Albert 
would not be any particular ie to British Columbia?—A. I age it would b 
[Hon. John Oliver.] 
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age. I cannot conceive a line from Aggie to Obed being part of 
ystem; to my way of thinking it would be simply temporary, and 
Ic ay the time for the construction over the permanent route. 

. Should not the development of the Peace River country in Alberta and 
Columbia go along together, and be treated as one matter, rather than as 
te entities?—A. Undoubtedly. - 

Q. Then what would you suggest?—A. I embraced my thought in the matter 
. letter addressed to the Minister of Railways dated 30th April, 1925; it is a 
mewhat lengthy communication— 

Hon. Mr. Dunning: I have it; it is on file. 

Hon. Mr. Ouiver: It is filed with the Department. ‘Briefly, it was this, that 
there should be a co-operative effort in which British Columbia, Alberta, the 
aa government, and the Imperial government should all be linked up to- 
ther. 


mas 


The CuairmMan: Would you like this letter in the record? 
Hon. Mr. Ouiver: I have no objection; I will file it if you wish. 


Letter filed as follows:-— 


House or ComMons, CANADA __, 
Orrawa, April 30, 1925. 


ee, Hon. Gro. P. GrauanM, 
Minister of Railways, 
» Ottawa. eet 


_ Re Transportation Facilities for the Peace River District 


Dear Mr. Granam,—At the present time this district is served by 
_ the Edmonton-Dunvegan and British Columbia Railway and the Canada 
Central Railway. The E. D. & B. C. Railway extends from Edmonton 
via Little Slave Lake, McLennan Junction and Spirit River to Grande 
Prairie, with a short branch line from near Grande Prairie to Wembley. 
The Canada Central extends from McLennan Junction to Whitla, a point 
north of the Peace River. The total combined mileage is 493. 
Ibis alleged that a number of settlers have left the district and others 
have been deterred from settling by reason of want of transportation 
facilities and excessive rate charges. These allegations I believe are true 
-in‘statements and in fact. 
It is also alleged that grain is hauled with teams 75 miles to the 
“railway and that it costs 43 cents per 100 pounds freight to move wheat 
from Grande Prairie to Winnipeg, and 394 cents per 100 pounds to 
Vancouver. These rates are considered prohibitive. 
~_ Notwithstanding the high rates charged it is alleged that neither of 
_ these railways has earned operating and. maintenance costs. : 
| With a view to obtaining more and better service at less cost and 
he retaining and increasing of the present population, the Government 
the Dominion are beimg urged to provide for the construction of more 
railway mileage. 

_ The construction of a railway from McLennan Junction to Brule 
via Sturgeon Lake with a branch line to Grande Prairie is strongly 

dvocated by some persons. In support of this it is urged that such 
f e would shorten the mileage to Vancouver and that shortening would 
it in a lesser rate being charged, and that a larger net return would 
to the producer, and that a further result would be the retaining 
present population and causing a new influx to occur. f 
o not believe for a moment that any such result would follow. 
for such a belief is that the proposed railway would traverse 
ne : tis nae a -{Hon. John Oliver.] 
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a very large extent of non-producing territory. That it would — 
dependent for the major portion of its business on traffic originati 
upon or destined to points on the present E. D. & B. C. Railway. q 
the maintenance and operation of the present. HE. D. & B. C. and Cana 
Central Railways would have to be continued in order to collect tr 
for the new railway. That the new railway in order to earn, even 
the present high rates, operating expense would have to act as a robb 
of the present railway system. That the combined earnings of t 
proposed new and existing railways even at the present high rates w 
not equal operating and maintenance charges and that the interest 
capital investment would have to be provided by increased taxation 
The E. D. & B. C. Railway is well located either as to furnis 
an eastern outlet, or as forming part of a new line between Edmont 
and the coast of British Columbia, and is well designed for the s 
of the intermediate country traversed thereby. ee 
A glance at the map of Northern Alberta issued by the Departn 
of the Interior shows that the E. D. & B. C. Railway is located al 
through the centre of the surveyed areas of agricultural lands anc 
a fair assumption that the unsurveyed areas are not suitable for | 
ment purposes under present time conditions. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that the promoters of 
E. D. & B. C. Railway had in mind a continuous line of railway f 
Edmonton to the Pacifie Coast by way of either the Pine or P. 
River passes through the Rocky Mountains. Whilst the promoters of 
E. D. & B. C. Railway were active on “the east side of the mount. 
other interests were also active west of the mountains. se 
In January 1912 a contract was entered into between the Gra 
Trunk Pacific Railway Company and Messrs. Foley, Welch and S 
whereby the latter undertook to build the Pacific Great Eastern Railw 
between the city of Vancouver and the city of Prince George, the lat 
being an important point on the line of the Grand Trunk Pacific. 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway was intended to be a part of the Gra 
Trunk Pacific system and some 400 miles of this railway is eithe 
operation or ready therefor. There remain some 76 miles of part 
constructed railway yet to be completed. Were te 
The Pacific Great Eastern Railway was designed not only to co 
nect the Grand Trunk Pacific with Vancouver but also to connec 
E.D. & B. C. Railway with the Grand Trunk Pacific at Prince G 
and thus provide a continuous line of railway from Edmonton th 
the Peace River district to the Pacific coast with terminals both at 
couver and Prince Rupert. ; 
To obtain an intelligent conception of the connection of the 
Great Eastern Railway with the Grand Trunk Pacific it is nece 
carefully consider the provisions of Chapter 34, Statutes of B.C. 
and the schedules thereto, and also Chapter 65, Statutes of B.C. 19 
Having in view the development of the Peace River district 
full capacity upon the most economic basis and applying the s 
principle to the territory necessary to be traversed I would say 
phatically that I believe the E. D. & B. C. Railway to be well locat 
and that it will fit admirably in as a part of a permanent transporta' 
system. Shi oe oP 
Looking at conditions as they exist to-day and having in mind f 
and economic development upon a permanent basis I would say withor 
any hesitation that a line of railway through the Peace River pas 
connecting the E. D. & B. C. Railway with the Grand Trunk Pacific an 
the Pacific Great Eastern at Prince George is the best solution possible 
[Hon. John Oliver.] ots Gt sean see. 
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The policy herein recommended would protect to the fullest, possible 
extent investments already made and would inflict injury upon none, 
and I think it is the only possible policy that would have that dual effect. 
: The working out of this policy would involve the extension of the 
EK. D. & B. C. Railway from Spirit River or from Grande Prairie to a 
junction with both the G. T. P. and the P. G. E. at Prince George. It 
would further involve the extension of the Canada Central Railway 
from its present western terminus to a junction with the E. D. & B. C. 
Railway at or near Peace River Canyon. 

In connection with the proposed railway construction I have thought 
that by the use of heavy grades and sharp curvatures where necessary 
and by the development of hydro-electric power in the Peace River 
Canyon, that it might. be possible to produce an electrically equipped 
railway at a cost not exceeding the cost of a standard steam operated | 
railway, and that a large surplus of hydro-electric power suitable for 
the*milling of grain in transit and for other industrial purposes might 
be available. 

The policy outlined will require the expenditure of a large amount 
of money and the present volume of business may not warrant further 
capital expenditures. Any policy adopted should afford a reasonable 
assurance that in a short time the returns from the expenditure made 
would be sufficient to meet operation and maintenance as well as interest 
charges, and eventually liquidate the original capital outlay. 

Is it practical to justify the necessary expenditures by the produc- 
tion of a sufficiency of revenue, and if so, how is it to be done? A careful 
and conservative survey of available resources should be had and a 
liberal estimate of expenditures and time necessary to develop the re- 
cources so as to provide a volume of traffic sufficient to make the rail- 
way pay should also be made. The methods to be employed and the 
costs incurred in procuring the necessary population and development 
should be considered. There are many other factors also but generally 
speaking settlement and development upon a sufficiently large scale is 
imperatively necessary to. accompany railway construction. Any other 
course would be madness. 

With the view of securing the necessary railway construction and 
settlement and development I would favour the opening of negotiations 
with either or both the Canadian National Railways and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway to acquire, construct, operate and maintain the necessary 
settlement and development. [ would place at the disposal of the Cor- 
poration entering into the necessary agreement sufficient of the lands and 

other resources of the territory to be developed, the conveyance 
- of such lands and resources to be subject to such conditions as to terms 
of sale, taxation and royalties as would be fair and equitable, having 
regard to the welfare of the population and the need for public revenue. 

In the event of failure to reach a satisfactory agreement with either 
of the Canadian National or the Canadian Pacific Railway I would favour 
an agreement with a corporation to be formed, which corporation should 
possess ample resources to carry out the terms of any such agreement 
which they might enter into. : 

I understand that the Imperial government are assisting in placing 
some of their surplus population in Australia and New Zealand, and I 
would, in the event of any agreement being entered into for railway con- 
struction, settlement and development purposes co-operate with such 
agreeing corporation in securing from the Imperial Government such aid 
as might be possible in furthering the terms of such agreement. 

ee (Hon. John Oliver.] 
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Should an agreement for railway construction, settle 
development along the lines indicated be available, I am prepared 
recommend to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of British Colum 
the calling together of the Legislature for the purpose of authorizi 
grant of public lands and for confirmation of the terms of such an a 
ei insofar asthe Province of British Columbia would be affected t 

y. ; 
The investment made by the Province of British Columbia 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway was very seriously affected by the 
ing of the Canadian Northern Pacific and the Grand Trunk Pacifi 
ways, and naturally I do not wish any further impairment of the val 
of such an investment. 

I prefer the route by the Peace River Pass to that by the 

Pass for the reason that the Peace Pass is more suitable for the bring 
together of those lines of railway which it is suggested should b 
structed both on the north and south sides of the Peace River. 
Peace Pass also. affords a better grade and with the railway to the 
of the Finlay River, the Omineca district, which is heavily mineralized 
and the valley of the Finlay River to the north, might both be reasonably 
expected to produce considerable traffic, and probably in the future a 1 

of railway would connect the forks of the Finlay with the port of Stew 
on the Portland canal. tee ot ee 

I regret that I have not more positive and definite information 

the resources of the Peace River district. I am somewhat inclined 
doubt some of the glowing reports I have heard, but even after allowi 
large margin for exaggeration I feel sure that the resources of the 
be traversed by the railway herein referred to will, if developec 
currently with railway construction, be ample to warrant such 
struction. ms , ae 

I am satisfied that it is possible by hard driving to develop 
resources sufficiently fast to warrant the railway construction now. 

any event, the future hope of Canada is through increased production a 
such will not come without striving therefore. Dhaba, gar 

The natural formation of the country indicates the most econ 

lines of transportation and these natural advantages should n 
lightly cast aside as of no account. I think that in the future develo 
ment of Northern British Columbia the valleys of the Peace, the Parsni 
the Finlay, the Omineca and the Skeena will offer the best locations 
lines of communication and transport. ; ee 
The advice of expert engineers must necessarily be had as 
cost of construction, and such costs must necessarily be a large 
in the choice of location, but engineers have been known to ma 
serious errors both as to costs and as to the location, and I am 
prepared to subscribe to the suggestion that the location of line 
communication and transportation should be left to the decision of 
railway engineer. The responsibility is a Government respons: 
-and one that cannot be deputed to others, and I think that now i 
proper time to outline a policy and to start the wheels of progress mo 
forward. ue, a 


‘ 


se : : 
Yours very truly, 2 ee 
(Signed) JOHN OLIVER.” 
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_ By Mr. Anderson: 2 
Q. Have you made any advance, Mr. Oliver, to get your suggestion carried 
nd if so, what has been the ‘success, if any?—A. In reply to the hon. 
er, I will say that it appears that British Columbia seems to be the least 
estimation of the four parties. I have gone as far as it is possible for 
e to. go alone, and I have failed to enlist the co-operation of the other people 
ou wanted it straight, _and you have it. 


a 4 


By Mr. Edwards (Waterloo): 
me 8, ot Alberta interested in the Edmonton and Dunvyegan line?— 
_ A. Alberta owns the Edmonton and Dunvegan but—and I want to be absolutely 
fair—Alberta does not own the public lands. ; 
ie ~ Ny ? 


: By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Where is this 16,000,000 acres?—A. Part of it lies south of the block 
id part to the west. ‘There are two blocks down in the Lillooet district south 
Fort George 


By Mr. Edwards (Waterloo): 


3 Q. Is that what is known as the Peace River block in Alberta?—A. No, 
h Peace River block is entirely in British Columbia. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


That (indicating) is known as the Peace River block?—A. Yes. 

. And the Lillooet land is to the south of that?—A. The land south of 
ice George is the land authorized to be granted—land to the south of the 
ace River block and west of it, particularly adjoining it. 

Q. But not a part of the block?—A. No; we have no idea of wanting to 
away what belongs to other people. 

: By Major Bell (Deputy Minister) : 

oes it carry mineral rights?7—A, Yes, subject to certain conditions. 


s hay Mr. Bell (St. Antoine) : 


—Q. Was there anything in the letter, Mr. Minister from Mr. Oliver, about 
s 16,000,000 acres? 


Hon. Mr. Dunnine: The letter was not to me, but to my predecessor, 
S previous to the authorization which Mr. Oliver has mentioned. 


Hon. Mr. Oxtver: In the letter I suggested to the Dominion government, 
ich owns the public lands in British Columbia, that if it was a matter of 
ney, why not set aside an immense area subject to colonization conditions, 
ack to the old theory of the construction of the C.P. Railway and 
tt out of the value of the territory to be developed. That was the pro- 
contained in the letter. And following out the suggestions made in 
r, at the next session of the Legislature, we authorized a land subsidy. 


; By \Mr. Anderson: 


You still advocate the completion of the road up to Prince George? 
I will tell you what I will advocate if you will tell me what the Parlia- 
it of Canada will do. ; 

Mr. Anperson: We cannot do that. 

eee oe : , {Hon. John Oliver.] 
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By Mr. Anderson: — tates 0G Oca . a: 
Q. But, in the interest of British Columbia, you say that ought to | 
done?—A. It has to be done sooner or later; it is only a question of time. 
Q. That really leads mto the Peace River country?—A. In the time 
come, I have not the slightest doubt that there will be a line of transp 
tation generally following the Fraser valley to Fort George, and following the 
natural line down the Parsnip River and up the Finlay practically t 
northern boundary of the province. : 7 
Q. What area of good country south of the Peace River is i 
Columbia?—A.. I am not capable of answering that question. Bras 
Q. Is there as large an area north of it?—A. I do not know; I am 
here to make a guess; there are others here who will admit they have 
guesses, but I am not guessing. ‘ 


By Mr. Kellner: ‘ : me 
Q. You stated a while ago that no action should be taken which » 
jeopardize the position of British Columbia. Does that mean if th 
an outlet to the Peace River, it would have to take in the Pacific and Gre: 
Eastern line?—A. No, I do not think that is necessary, but I say it will 
a rough deal for us if it does not. ee ean 
Q. And a little bit later, you stated it would be a rough deal 
E.D. & B.C. linked up with the National line?—A. No, I did not say 
Q. Not in those words, but if I recollect your statement correctl 
said it would be somewhat detrimental to the interests of British ¢ 
—A. I think you have been reading some newspaper reports. I think 
it clear this morning when I said that any line that would conneet the 
and Dunvegan with the Canadian National east. of the mountat 
detract from the value of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


By Mr. Kennedy: SE ea See 
Q. Is it not true, Mr. Oliver, that any line going to Obed, Alez: 
or Prince George, if built by the Canadian National, would give it ¢ 
of the traffic?—A. Now, Mr. Kennedy, I will not admit that is s 
admit there is no value in that signed and sealed agreement we 
the Grand Trunk Pacific. ; Soe ieee 
Q. But outside of the agreement?—A. Outside of the agreement - 
say yes. ’ eee 
Q. The P. G. and E. was first conceived as a link between Prince Gec 
and Vaneouver?—A. Apparently; that would be my judgment from the reec 
of those men who were concerned in that in its inception, and who ‘elaim 
it~was the intention to go through to the Peace River valley right fro 
first, but that was not shown in the statute. : ae beg 
Q. Well, it was shown later in the legislation of 1914, I think, th 
intended to go through to the Peace River country ?—A. There was auth 
there for the company to build to. Peace River, and there was a $35,000 per 1 
guarantee for their bonds, and that is a pretty good indication. _ 2 
Q. In your statement, Mr. Oliver, that the Parliament of Canada sh 
not do anything to further jeopardize the investment in British Columbia 1 i 
P. G. and E., are we to take it that your position is that no outlet shoul 
- built from the Peace River country to the coast, which will not utilize the P. ' 
and E?—-A. No. Mr. Kennedy, I am not making any such statement as th 
By Hon. Mr. Stevens: Se 
Q. Mr. Oliver, in order to get your position clear; do you recommend from 
British Columbia standpoint the construction of the line via the Peace River pas 
{Hon. John Oliver.] ‘ 
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Forks to l’ort George?—A. Absolutely; but I want to qualify 
‘saying that railway construction without colonization, and production 
e, is not justified. 
Mr. Dunnine: Mr. Chairman, I was about to suggest that possibly 
mmittee might see its way clear to extend to Mr. Oliver the privilege of 
ioning the engineers if he feels disposed so to do. It is a matter of courtesy 
feel sure the committee will grant. 


on. Mr. Ouiver: I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, that I appreciate the 

tion made by the Minister of Railways, but I am not going to avail myself 
e opportunity. ¢ 

_ The Cuarrman: Does anyone wish to ask Mr. Oliver any questions? 

Mr. Kennepy: I would like to ask one further question in relation to 

other question that was asked in regard to Alberta not cooperating. I think 
rue that a railway service such as this obtained by settlers in the 

e River block of British Columbia is actually furnished by the Alberta 

ernment. 

on. Mr. Oxtver: For fear there may be a misunderstanding, I did not say 

did not intend to infer that the Alberta government had been in any way 

Ss in attending to the requirements of their constituents. What I did mean 

Say was—and I think the committee will easily understand it—that in the 

cheme of codperation which is suggested as between the two provincial govern- 

the Dominion government, and the Imperial government, I had had no 

jperation, and it was to that aspect of the matter that my remarks had 

erence. ne 

r. Kennepy: That was simply to clear up the question. 

m. Mr. Outver: Yes. 


- By Mr. Ladner: 
. May I ask you a question with respect to the possible timber, mineral, 
nd agricultural resources of the Pacific Great Eastern? No reference has been 
ade to them.—A. I am not sure that I get your question. 
Q. What are the resources along the line tributary to it?—A. The Pacific 
Eastern Railway from the coast inland generally follows the valley of the 
er, or a short distance from it. It is, in the aggregate, a mountainous region; 
re are valleys which carry a considerable amount of timber. The Quesnel 
intr carries an enormous amount of timber, just as there are at Finlay Forks 
ny hundreds of miles of waterways which can be used for the purpose of 
, timber to a central point. You have a similar condition at Fort 
; In fact, I think at Fort George you have waterways capable of floating 
to a central point at Fort George, probably, which are unequalled on 
inent of America—enormous areas of timber which will be tributary 
nd which could be economically brought to a common point. You have 
condition at Quesnel, in which there are hundreds of miles of waterways 
to that point; you have the Quesnel River, heading into Quesnel Lake; 
the Cottonwood and its tributaries; you have the Black Hawk and its 
1 es, as well ‘as a vast number of smaller streams emptying into the 
ser, and all of them are capable of floating timber to a common point on 
ol y. You have on the proposed route three centres capable of immense 
expansion, Finlay Forks, Prince George and Quesnel, and in addition 
at various points on the railway you lave water-power capable of 
nse development. There are different points on the line of the Pacific 
stern Railway where power can be economically generated for the 
of the line all the way from the coast right into the Peace River 
burning a pound of coal or other fuel; you have the Green River Falls 
PME (Hon. John Oliver.] 
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-which, taken alone, I believe would generate sufficient power to electrify thi 
whole line; at Bridge River located on Seton Lake, which the British Colum! 

Railway is now developing, you have an effective head of 1,240 feet, capa 
of producing over 800 pounds pressure to the square inch. J have seen th 
reports of various engineers as to the power which could be generated at Bridge 
River, and the lowest estimate I remember reading was 240,000. horse-powe : 
and running from that up to 400,000 or 450,000 horse-power, with a sys’ 
of conservation. You have power to be generated there, unlimited powe: 
the railways, and almost unlimited power for manufacturing, for the mi 
of wheat in transit, and for other industrial purposes. The railway is 
barren of resources; in fact, it has vast resources. The particular questio 
appears to be: ‘Can these resources be economically developed at the prese 
time? That they will be developed and furnish ample tonnage for the rail 
is an absolute certainty; it is only a question of time. . 


By Mr. Edwards (Waterloo) : Antes 

Q. How are the grades on the road? Are they heavy?—A. The maxim 
grade is less than the maximum grade of the main line of the C.P.R. throv 
the mountains. The maximum grade is 2.2 per ‘cent. : 


By Mr. Kennedy: 5 ne 
Q. Any route, Mr. Oliver, which would assist the development of the Peace 
River country, would ‘be of immense value to British Colubia?—A. Yes, a roa 
which would develop the Peace country or any part of Alberta would be o 
value to British Columbia; no question about that. eee 
By Mr. Anderson: © meee 
Q. Mr. Oliver, as I understand it, we are considering the question o: 
extension of railways into the Peace River for the purpose of the developmen 
of that country, and we have a very extensive report here, in which 
recommended that a line be constructed from the Edmonton and Dunveg 
right down to the Canadian National, as being, as I have mentioned befo 
the proper remedy; you say that will be damaging to British Columbia? Woul 
you suggest, for our information, and to help us, what we should do t 
immediately carry out that idea?—A. I do mot read the engineers’ report 
that way; I read the engineers’ report to say that it is more economical to ¢ 
the present tonnage around by Edmonton than to build that route, and I 
with that. : ee 
Q. But that does not help British Columbia out?—A. It does not he 
us out, and it does not damage us any worse than we are damaged now. _ 
Q. I understood you to say it was setting you back in the future?—A. 
I say that the construction of the line between Aggie and Obed would be a 
back to permanent development. Ye 
Q. Have you had any negotiations with others interested,” other than 
railways you have mentioned; that is, with British interests or Canadian inte 
or American interests?—A. Yes, I have had communications. from man 
sources, but I am not at liberty to state what these are at the present tim 
find in endeavouring to carry on negotiations that people say “ Our connect 
with this matter must not be published, until we come to a point where we/ha 
an agreement ”, and they say, “ We will not permit our names to be coupled 
with something that does not materialize.” : 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: : oe | 

Q. Mr. Oliver, I would like to ask you a few questions in the direction 0 

the larger picture to which you referred, and the questions will all be based upot 
[Hon. John Oliver.] d ; ; 
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1ittee is considering something which it is intended should 

or the Dominion Parliament if at all, and through the medium of 
anadian National Railways. I want you to keep that in mind as the basis 
 questions.—A. Yes. ; 
The E. D. and B. C. Railroad is at the present time owned by the gov- 
ent of Alberta?—A. Yes. i 
And I think I am correct in saying their total capital investment is in 
ghbourhood of $20,000,000 regardless of accumulated deficit—I do not 
unk accumulated deficits are included. Your investment in the P.G.E. is, say, 

,000,000, regardless of accumulated deficits?—A. Roughly speaking, yes. 
. The cost, according to the engineers, of building over the Peace River 
, to use the P. G. E. to Vancouver for the assumed maximum traffic, is 
$,000,000—it is on page seven of the report—and for the assumed minimum 
affic is $27,000,000. Let us take this from the Canadian National point of 
and the point of view of the country, in order to get an idea of the large 
e, or take the Peace River valley traffic to the Pacific coast, via the PGES 
satisfying on the one hand the desire of the Alberta government that the 
ship of that railway should be assumed by the Dominion—you are desirous, 
course, that the ownership of the P. G. E., should be assumed by the Dominion. 
am trying to get before the committee a picture of what is involved in the way 
total capital investment, and I want to know if I am overstating it when I 
that for the initial traffic it would involve $20,000,000 for, the E. D. and 
C., at least $27,000,000 to connect with the P.G. E., and $30,000,000 for the 
G.E., plus whatever is required to finish the P.G.E. from Fort George in to 
Vancouver. Am I overstating it?—A. I do not think it would cost you $27,000,- 
0 to connect with the Edmonton and Dunvegan, or the P.G.E. at Prince 
ge. 
. That is what the engineers say —A. I think that is rather an excessive 
ate. 
 Q. But apart from that I have not overstated the position?—A. No, I 
ould not say so. 


- By Mr. Anderson: 


Q. In the interests of British Columbia, would you be prepared to suggest to 

r government the handing over of the P. G. E. to the Grand Trunk Pacific as 

it, against the bonded indebtedness to carry out: something for advancing 

development of British Columbia?—A. I may say that I am willing to 

gain. 

~ By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 

Q. But without giving you anything, Mr. Oliver, for your accumulated 

its— —A. We do not expect anything. 

Q. Without allowing anything for that, by these figures jt would mean 

the whole route, including the cost of the E.D. and B.C. and the PGE; 

regardless of accumulated deficits, it would be in the neighbourhood of $80,000,- 
0?—A. I would not attempt to dispute those figures. 

With that one qualification, you say you think the engineers are high— 

e high as between those connections. 

. I suppose your experience, Mr. Oliver, has not been that they have 

oo high in their estimate, has it?—A. (No audible answer). 

(CuairMAN: Are there any further questions to be asked of Mr. 

by any member of the committee? 


By Mr. Anderson: ‘ 


Have you anything further to say as to what position the Canadian 
and the Canadian National took— —A. I think the proper position 
ittee is to let those parties speak for themselves. — 
sare e , [Hon. John Oliver.] 
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as stated by Mr. Oliver, they do not own 
in a position to grant land. I assume Mr. Oliver has made it clear that | 
willing, on behalf of British Columbia, to give certain lands for colon 
purposes. Cay Seas 
Mr. Dunnine: The figures I mentioned were, of course, subject 
reduction which either of the province might take from their tota 
investment. In fact, I eliminated $22,000,000 from British Columbia 1 
form of accumulated deficit before I quoted the figure of $52,000,000, 
also any deficit in Alberta when I quoted the figure of $20,000,000. ee 
Mr. Spencer: I would like to ask Mr. Oliver why he included 
Imperial Government in his remarks? a, 
Hon. Mr. Oxtver: I included the Imperial Government because my 
standing is that: the Imperial Government is paying out many milli 
pounds for unemployment relief, and it would be ‘better for the nati 
had to work for it. ‘ 5 eee 
Mr. Anperson (High Park): Your idea of Imperial relief is in 1 
of immigration and colonization? < gato? 
Hon. Mr. Outver: Surely. » ; eek 
Hon. Mr. Dunnina: Just one other point, Mr. Oliver. Have yot 
any thought to the statement by the engineers that even if any of these west 
outlets from the Peace River district were built it would be more econo! 
from a railroad operating point of view to take the tonnage down the ex 
Canadian National line to, Vancouver rather than via the P.GE.? | 
Hon, Mr. Outver: There is no doubt that as between Red Pass Jun 
and Vancouver, the Canadian National line has got a better road and 
easier grade than there is on the P.G.E. ae 
The CHarrMAN: The Hon. Mr. Sutherland of the Government of Bi 
Columbia is here this morning and perhaps he desires to make a stateme 


Hon. Mr. Suruerianp: I think the Premier has covered the sub. ye 
well and I will not take up any more of your time. eee 


F. H. Krrro called. 


By Mr. Kennedy: : s 
Q. Mr. Kitto, I wonder if you would mind explaining to the Cor 
what your position is in the Natural Resources Branch?—A. I hold the posit 
in the Natural Resources Branch, the Intelligence Department, which i 
branch of the Department of the Interior, of field engineer on invest 
of natural resources in various parts of Canada as assigned from seaso: 
season. 
Q. You are a Civil Engineer?—A. Yes, sir, a Dominion Land Survey 
Q. How long have you been with the Department of the Interi 
A. Nearly 20 years. — : 
Q. What experience had you before that—in engineering?—A. § 
in the Edmonton district. eee 
Q. You were sent up to the Peace River on one or two occasions, or mo 
—A. Six occasions. {= ee eee 
Q. ee years were you there?—A. 1916, 1917, 1919, 1920, 1921 
ast fall. : oct eat 
Q. What was the purpose of your visits to the Peace River countr 
those occasions?—A. Principally to study the land situation. § ~ 
(Hon. John Oliver.} Me War weirs < lig ert 


K 
no 


st visit was in 1926, was it not?—A. Yes. 
a made an_ estimate of the available agricultural land in the 


nd then we will ask you after that to give us a sort of general retin 
—A. 12,000,000 acres, including the Peace River block in British 


Rs 
ue 


( a ae is it from Edmonton?—A. ane 200 miles, 
3 2h traffic would naturally go westward, is that the idea?—A. I think 
would go west. 


Bi Mr. edly 


here is that on the other map?—A. (Witness indicating). 
‘Tt is not within that red line at all?—A. Just adjacent to the red line. 


_ By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


: ie is not taken into account on the engineers’ map?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. 325,000 of arable land?—A. Of arable land. 
ty: Covered with bush?—A. Mostly bush land. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
). “What, percentage is bush?—A. 85 per cent. 


ae Mr. Spencer: 


all aes soil in ah ere There is a little ee the south of 
oS lake. 


. Dun ee We Sat Able Mr. Gairael at this point why the 
not consider that a area. 


(Mr. F. H. Kitto.] 


Mr. Gzowsx1: Because the mileage that has be referr ’ 
shorter via Edmonton than via the Obed route, and ane en iy by any 
route still shorter. 


Hon. Mr. DunniNG: Your view is that in any case that traffic would 
via Edmonton? 


Mr. Gzowsk1: Yes, if it took the shortest mileage. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. All right, go on and give us your description—A. Block No2, ia 
around High Prairie, 625,000 acres. Block No. 3, between Smoky River 
Little Smoky River, 1 000, 000. Block No. 4, around McLennan, 700,000 a 
Block No. 5, immediately east of the town of Peace River, 500,000 acr 
Block No. 6, north of Peace River, from the Peace River down to the Alber 
—British Columbia boundary, 1 875, 000 acres. Block No. 7, the Spirit Ri 
country south of the river, 700,000 acres. Block No. 8, the Grande 
country, 1,475,000 acres. Block No. 9 is the Peace River bloek in 
Columbia, 1,100,000 acres. Block No. 10, the Battle River ian 1 Al 
acres. Block No. 11, the Fort Vermilion district, 2,600,000 acres. yar” 


‘By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. What is your total?-—A. 12,000,000 acres. 

Q. The eygineers had 8,500 000 acres?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where is the difference between their's and your’s in addition to the 3 
000 acres we have already-discussed?—A. ‘There is some difference in the cent: 
part of it. My figures are slightly larger than their’s. A great deal of the 
difference is in the Fort Vermilion and Battle River country. © 

Q. That is not included by the engineers at all?—A. Yes, they includ 
1,300,000 acres where I include 3,700,000. ; 


Hon. Mr. Dunnina: Why was that not included, Mr. Grouse . 


Mr. Gzowskt: We had to limit our mileage somewhere, so we limit 
to a strip 200 miles long and 20 miles wide in that northern part. If we we 
the larger area now referred to we would have to build more railroad. We ec 
not make any railway study without railway mileage; so that alone. ee our 
area went our theoretical railway. 


By Mr. Fraser: 


Q. That acreage you have given does not include any ‘enc in Buti 
Columbia except within the block?—A.: No. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of what land there is in British Columbi 
side of the Peace River block?—A. I have seen some south of the block a 
have been through there from Fort George by the Crooked, Pack and Pars: 
Rivers, and down through the mountains by the Peace River to the Peace Riv e 
block. 

Q. This Peace River block extends approximately 40 miles north of 
Peace River; you have included that area?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have no knowledge of your own, or any other ec Mie of th a 
in British Columbia north of the Peace River ie I have an estimat 
it. 

Q. Would you mind giving us that ener North of the block, 28 250,- 
000 acres. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: i. 
Q. What do you base that estimate on?—A. I base that estimate on inform 
ation given to me by one of the surveyors of the Department of the Interior who 


has worked through that country, and to whom I have talked often. 
[Mr. F. H. Kitto.] 
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pl Creek) : 


off?—-A. Not north of the block. 


By Mr. Fraser: te 
0 you include in that area where you have 250,000 acres all the land 
n th north-west corner of British Columbia, north and west of the boundary? 
—A. That includes only north of the block to the height of land. 

~Q. You do not cross the height of land at all?—A. No. 
. But asmuch larger part of British Columbia is in that area?—A. East 
the Mountains, yes. ; ; 
By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 
What do you know about the country south of the Peace River block 
British Columbia?—A. There is some good, land south of the block. 
_ Q. This is the land Mr. Oliver was going to give away and I want to know 
vhat it is like; he might be giving it to me——A. From my studies I put that at 
,000 acres, plus some good land that was inaccessible, an isolated prairie, 


00 acres. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 

Q. From a personal examination of the country your contention is that there 
bout, 12,000,000 acres that we can reasonably expect the development.of 2— 
Yes. 

Q. In addition to that there is a large tract of territory lying between North 
John and Hudson Hope that has not yet been examined by you personally ?— 
Pives) 

_Q. Have you had any discussion with trappers or others who were through 
hat country that would lead you to think that there might be a lot of good 
nd in that district?—A. Yes. Sufficient interest was raised that it was the 
tention of the Department to have sent me in there last year but we were 
ayed in getting our field work started until it was too late. 

~ Q. With regard to the discrepancy between your figures and the figures of 
e engineers, the engineers, I suppose, took their figures from maps that were 
as up-to-date as your examination was last year. Is it your experience that 
1etimes a fire in the timber will make prairie land of what was previously 
ush land?—A. Yes. 

Q. And is there not a possibility that the discrepancy in the central block is 
to that fact?—A. Yes, there is. 


By Hon: Mr. Dunning: 
Q. But the routes are still there?—A. Yes, and they will be there for some 
Co, Ne 
_ By Mr. Kennedy: 
-Q. You have a pretty good knowledge of the province of Alberta as a whole, 
Kitto?—A. Yes, I think so. 
. Southern, Central and Northern Alberta?-—A. Yes. 
How do you think the soil in the Peace River country compares with the 
age throughout the rest of the province of Alberta?—A. It is better than the 
nd equal to the more northerly part. 
How does the percentage of surface that is fit for agriculture compare? 
think there is less‘or more stone or sand hills or gravel ridges in the 
River, from your examination of it, than there is on an average through- 
he rest of the province?—A. Probably less surface stones and sand hills. 
Have you made any examination of the crop yields in the Peace River 
Ae Mess’ Hae 


i 


[Mr. F. H. Kitto.] 
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rest of the province of Alberta?—A. one with the rest. 

Q. How do they compare with the yields throughout Saskatche 
Manitoba?—A. They are higher than the average of the wholes 4 

Q. If a certain development should take place within a certain time in 
province of Alberta, taking the whole of the province, would it be too much 
expect the same rate of progress over a period of years in the Peace R 
country as we have had in the rest of the province?—A. I think not. 

Q. Is the Peace River country harder to develop than the average of 
of the province, provided you had the same facilities and the same cont 
—A. If you had the same transportation faeilities it would be no harder. 


By Mr. Spence (Maple Creek): + mB 
Q. What about the 80 per cent bush?—A. Well, ‘that 80 per cent r 
to the first area I mentioned. Some of the other areas will reduce to nul per 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: = 

Q. Give us the proportion on the different dreas?—A. The first 

per cent; High Prairie, 75 per cent; No. 3, 75 per cent; McLennan, 80° 

east of Peace River, 80 per cent; this large area (indicating), 50 per ce 

7, 60 per cent; Grande Prairie, ’50 per cent; this block area (indicati : 
per cent; Battle Creek, possibly 90 per cent, though Tam not sure of pe 

Fort ‘Vermilion, 60 per cent. 


By Mr. Donnelly: ; 
Q. It will be an average of 70 per cent all round?—A. Nearly, 
the lighter timber and brush as well as the heavier. 
Q. What percentage of the block, ignoring the Peace River for She ne 
time; how much clear land or part clear is there inside that block, in 
the Peace River block and coming east as far as McLennan; what we 
your estimate of the clear land? : 
Hon. Mr. Dunnine: That is a pretty hard question. 


By Mr. Kennedy: - 
Q. Taking your own figures of 12,000,000 acres, I thinks < works } 

an average of about 40 per cent clear ‘land; my idea is that most, “Or® 
that area?—A. (No answer). 


By Mr. Spence (Maple Creek) : 
Q. Does that brown colouring there denote ane surveyed lands 
Surveyed lands not taken up. ete es 


By Mr. Bea a 


ae 


them with me. 


By Mr. poe 


except in the ae 
Q. What is left is chiefly the bight k Except in the Fort ‘Ver D 
district. . 


ae Mr. Kennedy: 


district? 
Q. No, in the whole cone eek I do not remember 


[Mr. F. H. Kitto.] 
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0 Mr. Sie es / 
ong the river?—A. Back from the river, 15 or 20 miles back. 
D they use the river for transportation?——A. Very little. 
is trail transportation to the nearest railroad point?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 

. Could you prepare a statement, Mr. Kitto, showing the land that is 
sposed of?—A. Yes, I have one prepared up to the first of January of this 
and I can have ‘it. sent up this afternoon, or any time that is convenient. 
Q From your examination of the country what percentage of the land 
ken up is cleared?—A. Well, roughly speaking— 

Hon. Mr. DUNNING: - You mean all cleared? : 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. What is the amount of land-where a man can go right on and make 
ving with his outfit?—A. = would be only a guess, I ‘could not give it 
i u definitely. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. Fraser: I have no questions to ask Mr. Kitto but I would like to 
ke a statement with regard to the area that I was speaking of a moment 
in order to indicate in a general way the area of land that there is in 
t north-east corner of British Columbia. It’ is outside of the Peace River 
ck in the province starting north of the river. There are 3,500,000 acres 
ded i in the block now outside of that block tase and in the north- 


: ene: “What kind of ae! 


r. Fraser: I am not classifying it. I am only giving an idea of the 
of the country. Around the Peace River watershed there are about 
00,000 acres. 

Hen. Mr. Dunning: What about the Mountains? 


Mr. Fraser: The divide is very low all through that country, not much 
e the general average of the surrounding country. I am taking these 
s from the report of the Minister of Lands of British Columbia for the 
OL Be 5 

Hon. Mr. Dunning: You would need more railway than is now proposed 
rder to reach it? . 

Bo ‘Frasur: oe oY 


Committde adjourned anti Wednesday, the ae instant, at 11 o’clock 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE” ———t™S 


~ 


- Wepnespay, March 30, 


Ordered, That am additional 100 copies in English of evidence they 
taken, and of evidence which may still be taken by the said Committee resp 
ing the Peace River District proposed railway routes to the Pacific, be pri 
for the use of the Committee, provided the type is standing. 2 


Attest. - ae 


| ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, __ 
: Clerk of the House 


is sitting. , eo 
Attest. ‘cs ‘3 
J ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, © 


‘ Clerk of the H. 


| MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
| 3 | ister Wepnespay, March 30,1927, 


fhe Committee met at 11.00 a.m., Mr. Young (Saskatoon), Acting Chair- 
n, presiding, : 2 
Present: Messrs. Anderson (Toronto-High Park), Bell (St. Antoine), Bell 
hn-Albert), Blatchford, Bradette, Campbell, Cantley, Charters, Cotnam, 
is (Joliette), Denis (St. Denis), Donnelly, Dunning, Dussault, Edwards 
terloo South), Evans, Fansher (Lambton East), Fansher (Last Mountain), 
ser, Gardiner, Girouard,, Goodison, Heaps, Howden, Jelliff, Kennedy, 
flame, Lanctot, Lapierre, Lovie, Lueas, McKenzie, McLean (Melfort), 
hee, Manion, Mercier (St..Henri), Milne, Ross (Moose Jaw), Simpson, 
h (Cumberland), Spencer, Stewart (Leeds), Stirling, Taylor, Totzke, Val- 
ce, Ward, Young (Saskatoon), Young (Weyburn), Young (Toronto North- 
50. 
ll No. 120, An Act-respecting Joliette and Northern Railway Company. 
_Ordered,—To report without amendment. 


-Pxace River Disrricr Proposep Rarway OvTLETS To THE PActFIC 


The Chairman read a telegram from Premier Brownlee of Alberta, addressed 
M Kennedy, requesting an opportunity to be heard by the Committee. It 
s the opinion of the Committee that, if it can be arranged, Premier Brownlee 
id be heard. 


On motion of Mr. Kennedy,— 


pesolved,—That permission be asked to have printed an additional 100 
in English, for the use of the Committee, of evidence taken, providing 
e is standing, and of evidence which may be taken. 


. C. 8. Gzowski was recalled and further exdmined. In the course of 
amination Mr. Kennedy moved that Mr. Callaghan, General Manager 
Deputy Minister of the Railways owned by the Alberta Government, be 


_ division being taken on the motion, it was resolved in the affirmative, 


Messrs. Bell (St. Antoine), Campbell, Cantley, Charters, Cotnam, 
iette), Dunning, Evans, Fansher (Last Mountain), Fraser, Gardiner, 
ison, Heaps, Jelliff, Kennedy, Lovie, Lucas, Macdonald (Kings), Mercier 
Henri), Milne, Price, Rennie, Smith (Cumberland), Spencer, Stirling, 
ce, Wallance, Young (Toronto Northeast)—28. . 

Messrs. Anderson (Toronto-High Park), Bell (St. John-Albert), 
Jonnelly, Girouard, Howden, Lanctot, Lapierre, McKenzie, McLean 
t), Taylor, Young (Weyburn)—12. 

ess retired, \ 

_ J. G. Suniivan was recalled and further examined. 

Witness retired. — : 

‘Motion of Mr. McLean (Melfort) — 
solved,—That permission be asked to sit while the House is sitting. 
otion of Mr. Heaps,— : 

) ,—That the Committee now adjourn until to-morrow at 11 a.m. 
Committee adjourned at 1.10 pm. until to-morrow at 11 a.m. 


CommitrtEr Room 231, 
House or Commons, 
Wepnespay, March 30, 1927. 


The Select Standing Committee on Railways, Canals and Telegraph Lines 
at 11 a.m., the Acting Chairman, Mr. Young (Saskatoon) presiding, 
. S$. GzowskI, re-called. 


| By Mr, Kennedy: 

. Tam reading from page 9 of the Report, that part dealing with traffic. 
ays, “ In estimating freight traffic, it is only safe to figure on farm products 
ut-going and farm requirements for incoming traffic.”—A. Yes. 

. I have here a tabulated statement by the Bureau of Statistics showing 


erged with the E. D. and B. C., in 1917, 8,000 tons and 1925, 32,000 tons. I 
wuld like to have this statement in the record.—A. Mr. Kennedy, are those 
e same as in tlie Blue Book? | : 

. These are the railroad statistics, I understand, that are furnished by the 
reau of Statistics; the records are furnished to the Bureau of Statistics by 
1e railroad. Why is it, Mr. Gzowski, that in estimating the tonnage you 
t is only safe to figure on farm products? You estimate the average farm 
ts for a period of years at 35,000 tons, and you ignore all the rest of the 
e tonnage?—A. Not altogether, no; we added 15 per cent. 

- Well, what did you add?—A. 15 per cent. We really computed the 
| products in the heaviest commodity, which was wheat, and then we added 
cent. 


iy Hon. Mr. Dunning: 
Q. For the other commodities?—A. Yes. 


pe By Mr. Kennedy: ie te 
Q. Is it your contention then, that if you have 35,000 tons as an average 
arm products, and you cut it right down to wheat alone in the last analysis, 


15 per cent accounts for the additional revenue tons?—A. I do not quite 
stand the question. 


EQ, dt you will look at page 10 of the Report, the average“tonnage for the 
‘iod 1919-23 works out at 48,000 tons, though you figure later on that the 
1 or present traffic is 35,000?—A. Yes. 
Q. We have in the year 1919 a total revenue ton mileage of 299,000 tons; 
(920, 177,000 tons—these are the round figures—in 1921, 116,000 tons; in 
_ 181,000 tons; and in 1923, 222,000 tons. If you have an average of 
oximately 48,000 tons for the revenue tons of grain, do you think that the 
nificant estimate of 15 per cent for other tonnage, developed as a result of 
rain business in the Peace River country, will account for the extra tonnage 
ge of around 175,000 tons?—A. We are not talking about the same thing 


you please explain?—A. The tonnage that we took was the tonnage 
rould move over this new railroad outlet. The tonnage you ara 
este a hs (Mr. C. 8. Gzowski.] 
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talking about is the total tonnage of the Edmonton and Dunvegan’ 
it includes local traffic and everything else. It has no relationship, so far. as ‘1 
can see, with the amount of tonnage that would move to the Pacific coast. 
Q. The tonnage that. you presumed would move out to the. Pacific coast 
based-on the records of production of the Peace River country, as shown by the 
tonnage moving over the E. D. and B. C. Railroad over the period of years from 
1919 to 1923?—A. That includes the local tonnage moving back and forth. Yo 
will find that the average haul on the Edmonton and Dunvegan is 139 miles. 
which indicates very plainly that there is a lot of local traffic moving betm 
points, and that means that the tonnage is probably counted twice in the fi 
you have there, if they are the railroad statistical figures, as ie understand 
are. 
Q. You ee in this statement that there were 48 3.934 tons of grain, on a 
average, moved over the E. D. and B. C. Railway ?—A. No, not moved ov 
the E. D. and B. C: : 2 
Q. If, as a result of the development over that stood there has be 
additional tonnage of over 200,000 tons per annum, is it not reasonable to ex 
that you will get a similar development in other tonnage?—A. You woul hav 
a certain local tonnage, I suppose, but we were making the report on the 
of the amount that would go over the outlet link, not the local developme 
‘ Q@. Your whole argument is an analogy with ‘respect to the tonnage mi 
over the E. D. and B. C.?—A. No, because you interject a new railroad | ‘int 
ae this proposition as ‘soon as you talk about a western outlet. 
Q. How much of the total revenue tonnage moving over the E. > I 
B. C. do you think is accounted for by the Peace River country, that is, 101 
of the Athabasca River?—A. How much is accounted for by the Peace Rin 
district? 
Q. Yes—A. I do not just diertoal that question. 
Q. Take the total revenue tonnage on the E. D. and B. C.; what ] percent. 
of it goes into or out of the Peace “River country from the "Athabasca. Ri 
~north?—A. Well, in the first place, where is the boundary of oie Peace Ri 
country? y. 
Q: Well, I thine the boundary for the Peace River country is north f 
Athabasca River?—A. I mean east and west. Do you speak of the Peac uC 
River country as the area draining into the Peace River; in other words, re ye 
speaking of the splitting point as west of Lesser Slave Lake? - 
Q. Well, as a matter of fact, I do not think,it would make much differe 
I was speaking of the Peace River country from the Athabasca River west; - 
real producing territory is from the Lesser Slave Lake west and is included e 
the blocks we have made there on that territory?—-A. I do not know 
much was contributed by that area. dy 
Q. Are any of the other engineers prepared to nee an estimate of itt 
I should not ee so, but I would not be pene to say- : 


them could. MS estimate is about three- jaa of it ee of the fact 
south of Smith you have the competition of the Canadian National Rail 
running to Athabasca arid the area of land tributary to the E. D. and B. 
just about the same, according to the estimates made by Mr. Groff of the Pub 
licity Commission of the province of Alberta, and then that district is divide 
by the Canadian National Railway. 


Hon. Mr. Dunnine: It was understood, when this evidence was onic 
to be printed, that the object was to get information from the engineers an 
that the questions and answers would be printed. Mr. Kennedy is embarkin 
on a lengthy argument, winding up sometimes with a question and sometim 
not, and, though I want to see “him treated with the utmost eeesy, i think 

{[Mr. C. 8S. Gzowski.] - at 


.ENNED cf do not know what the Committee understood to be the 
it, Mr. Minister,-but if the Committee upholds you, that will be all 


_ Hon. Mr. Dunning: It is not a question of what I understand, but it is a 
1estion of what this Committee undertook should be done when these witnesses 
re ummoned, and. it is a matter of record_as to what was understood should 
printed; that is, the questions addressed to the witnesses and their answers 
ould be a matter of record for the information of the Committee. 
The CHAIRMAN: I think we would get along better if you would merely 
he question that you want answered and let the witness answer it, and 
n when you are addressing the Committee, if you so desire, you could make 
ny argument you like. 
- By Mr. Kennedy: } 
_ Q. J understand that you have been in correspondence with Mr. Callaghan, 
1e Deputy Minister of Railways, with regard to this?—A. I wrote him and 
S him for certain information with reference to the quantities of grain. 
Q. I presume your reason for doing that was because you were aware Mr. 
ulaghan was familiar with the Peace River district?—A. He is in charge of 
e railways, so I asked him for statistical figures. I asked him for the quantity 
f grain shipped during 1924, 1925, and 1926, if possible divided east. and west 
‘Smith. I asked him if there was, in his opinion, any other products that 
e handled on the railroads that would move to the western outlet, and that 
sive it separately. 
-Q. Your purpose in doing so was to check your own estimate?—A. It was 
er reading Hansard where there was 4 certain statement made, I think by 
yourself, comparing the gross tonnages, such as vou have been using now, on 
Edmonton and Dunvegan, and intimating that the tonnage we took was too 
mall. I wanted to know what the latest figures on the grain were. 
~ Q. Would you mind giving us Mr. Callaghan’s estimate?—A. No. 
Mr. Dents (Joliette): I think the proper way of putting this on record 
be to call Mr. Callaghan himself, unless it is purely and simply a written 
statement that it is to bé placed on record. 
; Mr: Gzowsxi: There are two rather long statements here; the first is in 
‘reference to the number of bushels of all grains shipped from stations on the ~ 
2onton and Smith division of the E.D. and B.C. Railways, for the periods as 
cated. The periods are August 1, 1926, to February 28, 1927; August 1, 1925, 
July 31, 1926; in other words, the crop year. There is also given the crop year 
1924-25 and for 1923-24, and given for wheat, oats, barley, rye, and flax. I 
ppose I had better give you all the figures. 


” 


_ For the Crop Year 1926-27: Bushels. 
TTT 274 
re Lr. 50.936 
a ee eb See 20,116 
ree a ee es WN Nil 
ee ee me Se eA 848 326 

‘or the Crop Year 1925-26: Bushels. 
NUNC ee NS Got oe 907,840 
SU ee a 514,685 
ley ep eS 224.040 

Nil 

Oe 1,646,565 


[Mr. C. 8S. Gzowski.] 


WW ieathcs Soon claus ec eign ee ac 
Osite<c. 6 Wa ee 

Barley... Bree Hides Aine 5, 
Rye and Flax... Pe ena eA 


Patan: so oes eee ae ie : 
For the Crop Year 1923-24: ere ate 


Wheat... 06 oo ee eee 
Oats... erg ee 
Barley... 8.0.2.) ya ee ee 
Rye and Flax. .:..°5 2) ig 


Totaly ws pee ee et ae a 
Grand Total for the four years: 
Wheati nc. 0 eae ea ; 


Barley... va vin og 4 20k aes ee eee ee 
Rye aud Plaka coves ae ins stn ek patter ae 


Gime oiac es ia es as 


For the Crop Year 1926-27: 


Wheatos: 8 Soh ce fe oe ee oe 
Oates iscee A ee eee ees eae 
Barley. .%5 0 <. 2 Soe Bg eee 
Rye and (Flats. 9.555 ee ee 


Totals: ..-3 AP oe ae 

For the Crop Year 1925-26: 
Wheat¢7-- ee ee 
Oats eS eee 


Barley... as OEY ys 
Rye and Flax.. sig 58 Se a la ea 


Totals: Eh a Sa ew eee ee ae oa Ss : 
For the Crop year 1924-25: . ce 


Wiheatic cr 2 Sea 
Oster e 
Barley... ee oy 
Rye and Flax... at 
Totulic ee 
(Mr. C. S. Gzowski.] 
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Tot he .. 3,180,443 
Grand Total for the four years: 


: Bushels. 
ae ei ee ee oe se) 4,015,899 
IR Oe ok ye, oy ee Se ye.) 2,652,651 
Barley. . ne Pe Sai re Ra dares 59,359 
_ Rye and Flax.. eid ge SNS See SoA le en a car Arar 64,553 
Bal ee iS. 19,798 472 


By Mr. Jellif: | 
Can the witness give us the source from which these figures were 


el 2—A. From Mr. Callaghan, who is the General Manager and the Deputy 
Mi ister of the railways owned by the Alberta Government. 


Ly Hon. Mr. Dunning: 

Are these the figures for the whole line or are they the figures which. 
r. Callaghan estimates would go west over this cut-off?—A. I asked for the 
es of the grains and he says here, “All the grain moved on these two rail- 
ds, divided east and west by Smith”. I might say that Smith is a divisional 
und I presumed it might be possible to get a division there because the 
eae have been kept in that way. Apparently they were, because he did 


Rae “Bh, Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Would you mind showing us on the map- where this place Smith is?— 
just about the bend in the Edmonton-Dunvegan Railway (indicating 
It was: selected because it is a divisional point; at least, I selected it 


4 Hon. Mr. Danning. . 

Would grain produced as far east as Smith go out the western route? 
the little that would be produced west of there is relatively smalll. 
ely west?—A. Immediately west, until you get some distance. 
at the proper dividing point the change would be relatively 


t 


ee will b be roughly. To Smith, the first divisional point is in 
of 185 or 140 miles. The first figures I gave came from 
eeeea iat of figures came from the balance of the rail- 


Pvc CS: Geevebil 


\ fase, ahd i. Sg 

Q. I will take the whole letter, statement and all, because the le 
-into the very things which you go into in this report?—A. I have no 
to filing the letter particularly. sbiioeteet Reda eee OS 
Q. Would you mind filing it?—A. No, I do not mind filing it. It wa: 
letter written to me answering a wire I sent to Mr. Callaghan, and personal 
I have no objection to filing it. ‘oe es aes nee 
Discussion followed. 


b) 


# 


By Mr. Jelliff: za Be 
Q. Your report is based, so far as crops are concerned, on this docu 
you have been reading: from?—A. No, sir. What I have been. reading fron 
something that came to me in a ‘letter dated March 16, 1927, as a resu. 
a wire I sent to Mr. Callaghan asking him for those figures. They are all 
sequent to the report; the report was- two years old. We were curious, a 
reading: Hansard, to obtain for our own information the figuress on the p 
that had been made in the production of crops in that district during t 
years since the report had been written, Dee are 
Q. Did the figures you have given enter in any way Into your opini 
expressed in your report?—-A. No; we did not have them until two years 2 
the report. was written. Z ey at eee 


3 
aoe 


Hon. (Mr. Dunnine: I have not any objection to the filing of figu 
Which are simply matters of fact, but if, in response to the request for figure 
an argument was also set forward, I submit that the witness should be he 
and be examined on the argument or evidence which he attempts to give. 


Mr. Gzowsk1: I might say that there are arguments and opinions ex 
in Mr. Callaghan’s letter which I did not ask for at all. I asked him for 
on the traffic actually moving that would move over the western outlet. 
used the opportunity to make some arguments, and, as a matter of fact, he 
an estimate of what he figured would be the tonnage moving after a few ye 
if the western outlet was built. That was volunteered; I did not ask for i 
I do not think it contradicts particularly what we have got, it is certain! 
very much less than our maximum tonnage. @ Pa 


The CHarrMan: It seems to me that what we are doing now is 
ing Mr. Callaghan through Mr. Gzowski. JI do not see how we can d 
Mr. Gzowski is being examined on this report and what he knows about. 
and I do not see how we can go into a matter of this kind, such as examinin, 
Mr. Callaghan through Mr. Gzowski. y eae 


Discussion followed. 


By Mr. Kennedy: : e : 
Q. On the same page you say “ Lumber produced in the east will not. 
shipped to the Pacific coast, so that traffic may be eliminated from that stu 
—A. Yes. x ug 
Q. In the report you state there is a limit on the Monkman route and 
on the Obed route. I think Mr. Hill will confirm that—A. Yes, Mr. ill. 
be better able to speak on anything outside of that. Pes weet 
Q. Why would you eliminate lumber from consideration of tonnage if i 
going to be shipped back over a portion of the railway into the prairies?. 
It would not go over any part we are considering; any new construction— 
would go over the present railroad, of course. = sg so 
@. The timber on the Mankman route: you mean to say th 
over any part of that route, if it were built?—A. It would not ¢ 
Monkman pass. Se 
[Mr. C. S. Gzowski.] 


+ 


at will not g 
0 out over the 
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: lumber at Sturgeon Lake go over that route?—A. Not the Obed 


Where would the lumber from Sturgeon Lake go?—A. Go east. 

nd you say it would not go over any part of the recommended route? 
If some originated in the middle of the route it would go back to where it 
nnected with the present—yes, there might be some. What we meant was 
there would be no outhound shipments to the Pacific coast on lumber. 
_ If that timber were shipped back to the prairies it would go over the 
and B.C.?—A. IT think so, yes. 
-  Q. That lumber would not be altogether killing the E.I). and B.C.?—A, I 
ne n't hink it would affect the lumber movements at all. 

This may be possibly a leading question, and not directly on the’ sub- 
but if you had a sharp reduction in freight rates on the railways of Can- 
ada, approximating thirty per cent in one year, would you estimate that that 

vould be considered in your average of five years so far as the railway was 
ncerned—if it cameeto the question of earnings or development or anything 
—A. Are you asking about any five years in that picture, or some specific 
re years? 
Q. I would like you to look at the prices and price index by the Bureau 
tatistics for the years 1919 to 1924, and notice the sharp reduction in wheat 
ces between 1920 and 1921—A. Did you say I should notice the reductions 


Q. Between 1920 and 1921? The average prices for wheat—it is marked 
d; Number One Northern is the basis Fort William and Port Arthur.—A. 
1920 it was $2.51. ; 

Q. What was the average in 1921?—A. $1.65 or $1.64. 

_ Q.A drop of about ninety cents—almost thirty or thirty-five per cent. 
ow, will you notice if it is not a fact that the five years’ average you have 
en here in the Peace River country includes that; year?—A. We took the 
receding five years from the year we made the report, whatever it was; whether 
it fell good years or bad years. 

_Q. Would that drop in wheat have any bearing at all upon the production 
the Peace River country in those five years?—A. I thmk a servous drop in 
rice of wheat would have an effect on the tonnage. : 

2: In that case, do you still think the years you have taken as your index 
dicate the general development which might be expected in the Peace River 
ry over a period of years?—A. We did not use them excepting to set them 
id see whether we would start by making an economic study of the then 
ting traffic. We did that, but we found it was so small—the figures showed 
be so small—that we knew it could not possibly come out. We then pro- 
ed to set up a minimum traffic which was considerably greater than the 
rerage during those years. We were getting the facts when we set that table up. 
). In your ‘statement wou say: “The grain shipped from the Peace River 
”—you find the average tonnage is 48,934, and then you state that the 
nt tonnage is 35,000. Just why do you take’ that 35,000 as being the 
tonnage?—A. It was a round figure based on about the average of the 
assuming that very little oats, very little barley, very little rye, and 
uld move to the Pacific coast, because we presumed that anything 
to the Pacific Coast was usually for export. 

Ts it not a fair assumption, Mr. Gzowski, that if shipping from the 
iver country 48,934 average tons of grain, you get a total revenue ton- 
approximately 200,000?—A. I do not think there is any relationship— 
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Q. Is it your contention that the Pacific coast route outlet 
development work?—A. Oh, it would in part; depending upon whiek 
are referring to. On parts of it it would be a development railway. W 
certain mileage while studying it; we had to put in some railway mil 
railroad it. The main point at issue was the outlet. aS e 

Q. You have a statement showing the total exports in thousands 
from Canada, of wheat and flour to all countries, and also the exports | 
and so on. Have you taken into consideration the ease with which y: 
change irom one thing to another—oat tonnage into wheat tonnage ?- 
mean change the crops? 

Q. Yes. My point is that if they are raising oats in the country, and t 
find they cannot export oats, with the same ground and under the same C01 
tions, would you not agree that they could raise wheat?—A. Yes. We | rac 
ally did assume that it would be wheat when we calculated our maximum-— 
nage; we based it on wheat with enough other area for pasturage, summer 
iow, and so on, and took an average better than the rest, of the prairie : 

Q. You say: “It would appear more or less absurd to make an- 
study with the amount of traffic in sight at the present time. We have th 
fore, for our studies, assumed an initial outgoing traffic to the Pacific seabo 
about five times as large as that indicated in the previous table.” As a matt 
of fact, is it not true that you have not assumed an initial tonnage of five time 
—A. It is not actual. We said “ about five times.” We figured we would 
that as initial traffic, but when we arrived at the figures, we found it was 
five times the present traffic and said so; it is a round figure—it is not pre 

Q. Does not your report say this: ‘We assumed an initial traffi 
175,000 tons”. That is five times the present tonnage. As a matter of fa 
it is just about what the present tonnage is?—A. No; not the tonnage we 
talking about in that report. We are talking about the tonnage which go 
over the western outlet; we are not talking about the tonnage over the Edmo nto 
and Dunvegan Railroad—local tonnage. ‘ 

Q. Why not?—A. It would not go over that route. : 

Q. You base it on the E., D. and B.C—the tonnage moving over 
that is the sole basis of your calculation?—A. No, it is not at all. Wi 
set up the present tonnage we figured would move on that outlet, and co ns’ 
it was absurd to make a calculation on that, because it could not possibly 
out with the capital invested, so there was no good starting there, and we 
a very much larger figure and called it our initial traffic. We do not 
pretend to predict how long it would take to come from the present tra 
the initial; two years have gone by since that report, and it has not 
anywhere near the initial traffic as yet. : Sons & 

Q. On page fourteen of this typed copy, following right along after yo 
other statement, it says: ‘then assuming that all the first-class and secc 
class land would be fully developed in twenty-five years, we have applied fac 
of average production larger than any that experience in ahy other distr 
in the prairies would justify, added 15 per cent for by-products, e 
arrived at a figure of 1,860,000 tons as the maximum that would be pr du 
which would go to the Pacifie seaboard.” I think in your evidence the ¢ 
day you stated that the mileage of land on the prairies for each mile of rai 
was 5,200 acres, and the average in the Peace river, according to the p 
you have laid out for this railroad, provided it were built at maximum mi 
was six thousand and something—A. That is, acreage per mile, acres of e 
land per mile of railway, and I explained that in the prairie there w 
considerably more duplication of mileage or parallelism than probably 
Peace river. ers fee ee ee 

Q. You think from experience of the past twenty years, we could avoid 
duplication in the Peace river?—A. Yes, I pointed that out. | om 

[Mr. C. S. Gzowski.] : : PEE ieee 
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the line were wisely laid out, do you think it would be unreasonable 
pect a greater tonnage per mile than that which we have-on the prairies, - 
the duplication existing?—-A. Yes, I think there would be a little difference. 
What do you mean by the development of a first- and second-class 
Is that the 8,500,000 acres?—A. Yes, that was that 8,500,000 acres. 
‘Have you compared the development in acreage for the period of twenty- 
ars in the province of Alberta with the Peace river?—-A. The develop- 
er acre. 
Q. Possibly my question is not very clear. Do you think the experience 
he last twenty-five years in the province of Alberta would make it unreason- 
le_to expect a development of that 8,000,000 acres in less than twenty-five 
rs?—A. Well, I do not know that the ee epea in Alberta would help 
ou a great deal in your consideration; certainly not the southern part of 
Iberta; possibly the north, yes, because the character of land in the southern 
't of Alberta is more largely open; there was more prairie land and everyone 
Ws. that prairie land develops more quickly than land covered with timber, 
here is a higher percentage of that in the Peace river. No matter what 
dary you use, there is more land covered with timber which would require 
ng, and for that reason I do not think you could make a comparison 
he whole of Alberta, — 
Q. Is that true of central Alberta?—A. To a large extent, the way it is 
aded. If you go to the boundary of British Columbia, that might not be 
but that is not developed, and probably will not be in the near fature. 
. Is that true north of Edmonton?—A. Not north of Edmonton, no. 
-Q. Can you tell us what the acreage was in Alberta in 1905 under crop?— 
o, I have not got that, but it can be obtained from the Year Book. 
I was going to ask you to look at this (indicating) but I suppose the 
tee would want to summon the man who prepared the document— 


on. Mr. Dunninec: Not if it is statistical. I do not suppose there is any 
nent on ff; it is ¢ question of fact. Of course, a witness can give his 


DY. Mr. Kennedy: 
-Q. I show you page five of the Alberta report, and I would like to call your 
ion to the years 1906 and 1911—the production of wheat and oats for 
ears.—A. That is, the whole of Alberta? 
Q. Yes. What I am after, Mr. Gzowski—you will see there that the wheat 
ction jumped from 9,532,269 bushels in 1906 to. 36,602,000 bushels in 1911, 
oats production jumped from 24,027,017 bushels in 1906 to 59,034,000 
in 1911, the total being produced on 1,639,974 acres of wheat and 
7 acres of oats—about two and one-half million acres. My question 
the province of Alberta in five years we had in 1906 223,930 acres under 
wheat and 1,639,974 acres in 1911, and 476,511 acres of oats in 1906 and 
acres of oats in 1911, is that not a much more rapid development than 
d estimate might take place in the Peace River country in twenty-five 
A. I should think it was more rapid. 
Based on the experience of Alberta?’—A. The whole of Alberta, yes. 
-Q. Your development of the Peace River country A. Would not be as 
d, and for that reason which I gave, mainly, that it is a more heavily tim- 
country. 


| By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 

Q. Mr. ‘Gzowski, on that point; is there any reason why you should expect 

pid a development in the Peace River as took place between 1906 and 1911 
of Alberta, rather than the development which took place between 

id Sita . [Mr. C. S. Gzowski.] 


1911 and 1917 in the whole of Alberta? That i is, “= one any mor 
the other as an"index for the Peace River?—A. Yes, I should think so. I 
the latter period would be more true in that the pat land naturally is. 
up first. In 1906, for a few years the prairie land would be very rap: 
developed, whereas if you take the latter period that Mr. Dunning SI 
1911, it would slow up as they began to go into the bush country. 

Q. According to this, the course from 1922 to 1924 was downward, ha 
to say, 5,765 000 acres of wheat in the whole of Alberta and 5,573,000 a 
Would it be fair to say that because the whole of Alberta reduced its 
acreage between 1922 and 1924 you might expect a reduction in the 
River?—A. No, it would not be fair. 


Mr. The Perhaps Mr. Kennedy will give us the i omtation G 0 
in Alberta for 1925-26. 
Hon. Mr. Dunnine: I simply added another question for the pur 
demonstrating that it bas very little bearing upon the matter that v we are 


cussing. 


By Mr. Kennedy: % 


of the Peace River cena 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. In the same period the whole of Alberta increased from 1 639,000 a 
of wheat to 2,897,000, during the war?-—A. I suppose they got a better 
on the prairies and could stand the unusual conditions. 


By Mr. Spencer: 


Q. During these years, 1911 to 1917, were not the freight rates a pee ( 
higher than they are to-day, and therefore the production would be affected’ 
A. They were higher to a very much later period than 1917. ~ 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. Were they not higher, during that same period, in the whole e Alberta 
—A. Yes, they were higher. | 


By Mr. Spencer: 


Q. How does that compare with the rest of ae That, “ can 
answer. 


By Mr. Mercier (St. Henri): 


20, 000 people. 


By Mr. Spencer: 


Q. Can you give an estimate of how many people have left that ¢ 
through lack of railway facilities?—A. No. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 
. Where do you get your figure of from $25, to $30 per acre, for cl 


on our experience. a 
. How much of the 8,500 000 | acres In the pie River count: 

this clearmg?—A. That is an average price. There is some land in 

could not be cleared for $30 an acre. wees 


taking ve bush into Sondidargian’ ae I pean: not give-a definite ‘eign 
[Mr. C. S. Gzowski.]. ee 
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ai ie 
that is. he percentage of it, but I would say that there was a very 


hat is being done on the prairie. 

You do not know?—A. The percentage? 

es—A.~ Well, there is no definite line to draw in clearing, as far as 

goes; you could have as many different characters of clearing as you 

| have different characters of material to move from a cutting. 

rh). Let us get at it-this way: 75 per cent of this district is covered with light 
r. Is the other 25 per cent open or light prairie; is that what you wish to 

y?—A. Yes. > 

.). 25 per cent?—A. Yes. 


Q. Would you say that 25 per cent of that country would not be any 
r to develop than the rest of the province of Alberta?—-A. Yes, I think 
would be reasonable. 
-Q. 25 per cent of 8,500,000 acres—I suppose I can make this statement— 
ist a little mere than 2,000,000 acres?—A. Yes. 
Q. Referring again to this document. “ Alberta, Canada” issued under the 
etion of the Hon. Geo. Hoadley, Minister of Agriculture, Province of 
berta;-this is the 1925 edition. In 1911, 1,639,974 acres produced 36,602,000 
ushels of wheat. Are’ you familiar with the statement made by Sir Henry 
hornton that when a certain production would be reached a coast outlet would 
 justified?—A.'I do not know whether I know about the statement that he 
t would be justified, but I believe he made a proposal that he was ready 
ke a bargain with the Alberta Government when there was a certain 
ction of wheat; that the Canadian National under other conditions would 
en go ahead. I do not.know that he did make the statement to the effect 
= i 5 
t would be justified. 
Q. Was 1911, so far as you can recall, an average year?—A. Well, I do not 
one way or the other. 
You do not dispute the fact that 1,639,000 acres produced 36,602,000 
Is of wheat?—A. Well, I am not quite clear just what kind of acres you 
Iking about. Are you talking about acres under production or acres in 


oe 


strict? ; 

Q. No, acres under crop?—A. Under crop? Oh, well, that is different. 

Q. You use as an illustration of the rate with which this’ land might be 
ped, land near, Winnipeg; do you still think that illustration is true?— 

a general way. As a matter of fact, Mr. Sullivan can take care of that 

on much better than I can. I generally say it is still true. 

tness retired. 


G. SuLuivan, re-called. 
_ By Mr. Kennedy: 
. At page 11 of the Report it is stated: “Another example, where there is 
tty on account of high freight rates, is the wooded lands within 50 miles 
ipeg, some of the best soil in the world, and not 50 per cent developed 
ugh they have had railway facilities for over 40 years.” Do you think, 
Sullivan, that is an actual statement of fact?—A. I thought that possibly 
tatement like that might be brought up, so I went-to the Department of 
Works in, Winnipeg before I left and I have some figures here that I 
ve you. That statement, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, referred to land 
covered with timber, not the prairie land land surrounding Winnipeg. I 
hairman of the Drainage Commission of Manitoba for a number of years 
e had an actual survey made of lands within the drainage districts. 
ding to that survey, in 1919 and 1920, the cultivated land within the 
hoes i : [Mr. J. G. Sullivan.] 


, 
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drainage districts, which are rather highly developed, was 84,130 acres; unc 
vated was 1,194,462 acres. The area of occupied farms is given at 14,615. 
acres, of which 8,000,000 odd are improved and 6,000,000 odd are unimpro 
In the Department of Agriculture’s publications it is estimated that there 
23,000,000 acres of farm lands in Manitoba that are capable of being imp: 
and that there are over 9,500,000 acres in use in surveyed areas. Now, w 
the percentage is 40, 50 or 60 per cent, why, I could not testify to that. 
man that lives around Winnipeg can go east of Winnipeg and see land | 
that would-not cost any more to clear than the timbered land in the Peace RB 
district. It is not cleared and it is selling at about the same price, I : 
say, as the Peace River country. You have got cheaper freight rates ther 
there has been a railroad there for 40 or 50 years. The statement right ' 
that is a pretty good one, “ As an example of this slow progress we may men 
the fact that for a distance of 60 to 80 miles through good land between 
Prairie district and Spirit River district there has been practically no de 
ment, although they have had a railway for over 10 years.” — 

Q. I am asking, Mr. Sullivan, if you still contend that that statem 
correct one? “Another example, where there is no penalty on account 
fréight rates, is the wooded land within 50 miles of Winnipeg, some of 
best soil in the world, and not 50 per cent developed although they have 
railway facilities for over 40 years’”?—A. Yes, sir. © eae 

Q: Are you submitting to us the opinion of the Department of | 
Works of Manitoba?—A. Well, I got this from the Department, yes; 1 
wish to have it, you can have it. ~- Tents * 


* 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: ; 
Q. It is not an opinion?—A. No, these are statistics; a table of the |: 
was worked out under my supervsion, and done carefully; I was makin 
report. ee 
By Mr. Gardiner: : 
Q. That land was situated in drainage areas?—A. In drainage d 
Q. When did those drainage districts commence?—A. Over 20 ye 
I am only giving you my memory as I cannot say just definitely. Some of t 
over 20 years ago. and some of them later. ae 
Q. That would not be a fair comparison, to take a drainage distric 
This survey of the cultivated lands was made in 1920. Some of these 
nearly twenty years old at the time. 
Q. But I understand that in a draimage area of that description th 
opment is much slower that what it would be in a district like Peace R 
A. No; I think in a great many cases, unless except district No. 8, it w 
the reverse. The lands in district No. 2, nearly a million acres, were practic 
prairie lands. On the rivers coming down from the mountains the high ba 
or the silting, made a kind of dyke, and the draining of that was v! 
District No. 8, I will grant you, was a little different; that was w: 
have District No. 2 here, nearly 440,000 acres, and there is 158,000 acres 
which was not cultivated at the time we made the survey. : 


By Hon. Mr, Dunning: * : 
Q. When you speak of drainage districts, you mean districts in wl 
drainage is being done?—A. No, it is a little different there. They had a dr 
age Act there which provided that any district could organize, and the | 
vincial Government financed the work and did the work. The Act pro 
that the municipalities should maintain the ditches, and there was no protecti 
through assessment to the municipalities. Once you organized a district a 
assessed them for the construction and the interest on capital, then it left. 
[Mr. J. G. Sullivan.] : a ye 
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ities to maintain the work. You can readily see that a 
only had a small area in the district would not do any main- 
“ k, they would not take the money out of the budget. That is, 
nan on the high lands would not stand to be taxed. It got to be a very 
tion and they appointed a Commission to investigate and report as 
at should be done. In doing that we thought it necessary to recommend 
he maintenance be put on the same basis as the capital distribution, 
should be taxed in accordance with the benefits derived from the works. 
ing that we found it necessary to get the area of the land that was most 
ited; that is the reason why this survey was made. 
My point is; if these lands are undrained, is it fair to make a compari- 
th the Peace River land?—-A. When they organized the districts the 
was spent and the drainage district was put in. In some cases they 
ot maintained very well, but there is very little land that was ever 
ved, ‘with the exception of one district near Gladstone. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 

-Q. Does this part of the report mean that the reason these lands are not 
eloped is because there is brush on them the same as there is in the Peace 
er country?—A. That is my opinion. 

. And your authority for that is, if I understand it correctly, your own 
erience, supplemented by evidence from the Department of Publie Works? 
. I only got this a few days before I came down. 

Mr. Kennepy: I wrote to two different parties in the province of Mani- 
Hon. John Bracken, the Premier of Manitoba, and Mr. Howard Grant, 
or of Rural Economics. I wrote them and quoted this section of the 
and I have their replies here. 

Hon. Mr. Dunwnine: I think that is all right, that is a different thing 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

there any area in the Peace River that is comparable to the situation 
nipeg, in your judgment?—A. Well, let us understand each other. If 
will take the land 25 or 30 miles east of Winnipeg; a great deal of it was 
inally covered with timber and is yet. If you will take that land and take 
nd in the Peace River country, I would say, yes, there is a great deal of 
is comparable. The land in the Red River Valley, if anything, I think 
etter, it is deeper soil. 

he point I want to get at is this; in this statement you make a com- 
of lands situated around Winnipeg and in your evidence you mention 
d not being cultivated within certain drainage districts. Is it not a fact 
e cause of the land needing drainage was the reason for it not being 
oped?—A. Oh, no. There is a great deal of this land contiguous to Winni- 
vat is not in the drainage districts at all. 

. I am speaking of the lands you have given evidence on this morning, 
ed in the drainage districts, and which you have used as a comparison? 
‘hat land was drained, sir. ore. ‘ 

Yes, but is it not a fact that because it required drainage it was not 
yped as it should have been?—A. You have not got the facts yet. That 
s drained 15 to 20 years before we made this survey. 


_ By Mr. Milne: 
Could I ask the engineer what effect the drainage had on the price of 
?—A. Well, that leads up to another question. When these people 
tting in the drainage districts, the Act said that the cost of the drainage 
De ibuted in accordance with the benefits derived, but no machinery 
ae c [Mr. J. G. Sullivan.] 
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was provided for putting that into e ect; : 
You can readily understand what would happen an, engineer ( 
John Jones two cents more than he did Peter ee ‘regardless of what 
effects were. -He did what any man would have to do who was in # 
service, he simply charged every one alike. There was another pro 
that Act which stated that the lands could not be assessed. at more tha 
were at that time. ae re 
Mr. Denis (Joliette):—I think we are far afield. ; 
The ‘CHarrman: So do I.- So ss 
Mr. Suurrvan: I want to get this thing teas in this ‘member's mi 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 

Q. What is the present selling price of land’ in this area?—A. "Those 
were all privately owned. ‘ 

Q. What is the present selling price of the brush covered land 
speaking of; that is, in the drainage district?—A. I guess Mr. one 
answer that. I believe he bought a farm in the district. 
Hoey Mr. Dunnino: Mr. James, what is the present selling pric coe 
an 

Mr. Jamns: Before being, cleared? 4 

Hon. Mr.- DunninG: Yes. 

Mr. James: $10 an acre. 

Mr. Donnetity: What does it cost to clean it? 

Mr. James: About $20. . 

Mr. Donnetty: What does it cost to clear in the Peace. hivaaes 

Mr. James: A lot of it would be about the same; some*ef it would be 


By Mr. Jelliff: wes : 
Q. I would like to ask Mr. Sullivan in reference to this district 
just been speaking of; was there a railroad _ through there?—A. Th 


where, sir? 
Q. Through that drainage diktnen ae Oh, yes, they all have rai 


facilities; that is, most of them. 
Q. And the development is slow?—A. ‘Well, the Noviherts Pacific 
built west from Souris a long time ago, where the large drainage district is. 
Q. But they had the service in order to help them develop those. inds 
A. Oh, yes. ae 
Hon. Mr. Dunnine: I do not think he understands your. question 


By Mr. Jelliff: 

Q. I was trying to ascertain whether i fact that they were Slob Dp 
with railroads had anything to do with making it harder to eater *: , 
yes, they had railroads. 


By Mr.McLean (Melfort): yee 

Q. Was it through lines of hee or lines that were specially 

develop that district?—A. The main line of the C.P.R. touches one or 

of them. ‘The Northern Pacific, which later became the C.N.R.., and ihe. . 
have several lines through those districts. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: = 

Q. Is it not a fact that the railroads cannot get throueht Ae coiniry 
well without going through some of those districts; a railroad that crosses 
country or is iene # for any vitae else has got to go irons those —— 


— Oh, yes. 
(Mr. Amates et 
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es tha were hile specially into this kind of 
ines that merely pass through to get somewhere 
€ ; branch line. up in districts Nos. 8 and 12, I think. 

y we re built. about the time the development would warrant. 
The Cuarrman: While all of this is very interesting with regard to 
ni ba, I do not see that it has a very great deal to do with the other matter. 


t, of the Department of Rural Economics of the University of Manitoba, 
here was no land of this kind undeveloped within fifty miles of Winnipeg. 
u disagree with that statement?—A. Any man who ever passed through 
peg on any road knows the answer to that question. 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. What is your answer? The same as it was before?—A. The statement 
hat. Mr. Kennedy made is not true; that is my answer. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. I quote the exact paragraph from this letter—A. Did you ever ride 
4 train between Winnipeg and fifty miles east? 


‘The Actinc CHairMAN: You should not ask Mr. Kennedy any questions. 
iscussion followed. — 
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Tuurspay, March 31, 1927. 


The Committee met at 11 a.m., Mr. Young (Saskatoon), Acting Chairman, 


i 


resent—Messrs. Anderson (Toronto-High Park), Bell (St. John-Albert), 
te: Cantley, Cowan, Donnelly, Dunning, Evans, Fansher (Lambton 
Fansher (Last Mountain), Fraser, Gardiner, Girouard, Goodison, Heaps, 
, Kellner, Kennedy, Laflamme, Lapierre, Lovie, Lucas, McIntosh, Me- 
McLean (Melfort), Manion, Maybee, Mercier (St. Henri), Millar, 
me, Pouliot, Price, Ross (Moose J aw), Rowe, Simpson, Smith (Cumberland) , 

> (Maple Creek), Spencer, Sylvestre, Thorson, Totzke, Vallance, Ward, 
ig (Saskatoon) —44. 


° 


‘PEACE RIVER DISTRICT PROPOSED RAILWAY OUTLETS TO THE PACIFIC 

On motion of Mr. Spencer, 

Resolved, That Mr. F. H. Peters, Director and Surveyor General, Topo- 
dhical Survey, Department of the Interior, Ottawa, be called for the next 
ing at which the-Peace River Railway is considered. 


r. 'C. S. Gzowski was recalled and further examined. 
ness stood aside. 


Ir. Neil Gething, Hudson, Hope, British Columbia, was called and examined 
ing coal deposits at Hudson Hope. 
Vitness retired. : 


Mr. C. §. Gzowski was recalled and further examined, ~~ 
Witness retired. 


_to_amend An Act respecting The Brandon, Sask- 
nd Hudson’s Bay Railway. 

ble read. Mr. Thorson (sponsor) and Hon. Mr. McGiverin, K.C., 
dressed the Committee. Preamble carried. : 

—In the first line of section, after “ authorized” the words “to 
an agreement’ were inserted. ‘Carried as so amended. 

ed, To report the Bill as amended. eae 

No. 144—An Act respecting The Midland ‘Railway Company of 


reamble having been read, Hon. Mr. Dunning, Minister of Railways 
Canals, read a letter of protest against the passing of this Bill, received 

m from Mr. D. L. McLeod, Public Utilities Commissioner of Manitoba. 
‘horson (sponsor) and Hon. Mr. McGivern, K.C., counsel, addressed the 


mittee. 


Bill No. 174—An Act to jig santa the Red. Takes ae Northwester 

way Company. Sieg < 
Preamble read. Discussion ensued. - 
It being 1.15 p.m. Mr. Evans moved, and it was, 


Resolved, That the Committee do now adjourn, 
The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, April 5, at 11 a.m. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Commirrre Room 2a; 
House or Commons, 
Tuurspay, March 31, 1927. 


he Select Standing Committee on Railways, Canals and Telegraph Lines 
t 11 am., the Acting Chairman, Mr. Young (Saskatoon) presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will come to order. 
C. S. Gzowsxt, recalled. 


% 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


_Q. Mr. Gzowski, I am looking at page nine of the printed report. You 
minate from all consideration coal as a traftic possibility if the Peace River 
let is built?—A. Except that portion which would be included in the gencral 
per cent. ; 
Q. There is a reference in the report at page six that there is coal on the 
mmtrary River—that is on the Monkman route; there is no mention anywhere, 
ough the Peace route has been considered and reported upon, of coal at 
son Hope. Do you know anything about any deposits there?—-A. We were 
are there was coal at Hudson Hope; I cannot tell you offhand. 
Now, we will go on to page eleven of the printed report. About the 
le of the page you say: “The figure can be computed to be based on an 
age annual production of fifty million bushels.of wheat, plus fifteen per cent 
r tonnage”. How many acres did you estimate it would take to produce 
t—acres under cultivation?—A. We did not calculate it in that way; we 
culated it on the basis of the area of economic land, 
. Did you calculate it on the full development of 8,500,000 acres?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now we will go on to the branch lines on page twelve of the printed 
rt. ae give here a set of figures regarding the branch lines in the various 
—A. Yes. 
Q. Would the same location be chosen for branch lines regardless of the 
ie?—A. I think not. 
3 you) 


Q. Well, on this basis: if branch lines are constructed now to serve Pouce 
e, to serve the Water Hole district, and to serve the western and eastern 
of Grande Prairie—if these branch lines are laid out with the E.D. and 
as the main outlet, will these branch lines be the best kind of branch lines 
any of the Peace outlets that may be built to the Pacific coast?—A. Not 
s the possible outlets to the Pacific coast were taken into consideration. 
Do you look on the construction of the Peace outlet as an ultimate 
ty?—A. Dol? . : a 
Yes?—A. Yes, as an ultimate necessity. 
et [Mr. ©. S. Gzowski.] 
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would it not, to layout a branch line system that sea Bye service to t 


a _ SE a VD 


Q. Have vou the report | he fete tas 

moment ago which was not completed; that further paragraph (indic: 
completes it—A. Mr. Dunning has called my attention to a part of the cla 
on page eleven of the printed report where we say: “ We do not pretend tos 
this is a definite ultimate tonnage because that finally will depend on furth 
railway mileage and the number of settlers involved,” I think Mr. D mnni 
is afraid that when I said to Mr. Kennedy that that was ultimate, per. 
answer meant the whole district. I thought the question was limited - 
ee oe consideration. I think that, was your qereen was it not, Mr. 

nedy 
By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. 8,500,000 acres?—A. It was the limited area, 


Hon. Mr. Dunnina: The engineers have reported there was furt ae 
mate development possible. 


The Wrrness: I took the question to limit it to the area considered in 
maximum traffic. aes 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. Do you think it-is wise or fair to go on developing a branch ia 
age in connection with the system that ultimately must be sacrificed to 
extent when the Peace outlet is built?—A. I think it would, if you ° 
far with your present branch line system, and gave consideration to it, 
do not think the development as contemplated at the present time means 
the branch lines would be very much different from any western outlet, 
is quite conceivable. Of course, there might be branch lines laid down ¥ whi 
if extended very far, would not ‘work in as well as some other branch 
the event of certain locations of the outlets to the Pacific. 

Q. In that case you would have either duplication of your ee 
mileage, or you would have lines located where they would be of secon 
advantage—A. I do not see why you would have any duplication w 
The route might not be as advantageous for some specific outlets, — 
see why you ‘would have any duplication at all. 

Q. The province of Alberta has to-day given the railway servic to. 
Peace River such as it has, has it not?—A. Yes, through that and the C.P 

Q. Part of the Peace River country is, however, in British Columbia? 
Yes, if by the Peace River country you mean the drainage area into t 
River. I am always stuck when people ask me a question about t 
River district, to get a definite definition of what is meant by that. 

Q. Take the block; that i is good enough for the purpose.—A. Th 
assumed ? 

Q. Yes. There is one zone at least in British Columbia inte 
the Peace River block?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is unreasonable to expect that the branch line ‘mileage will b 
structed there for some time by the province of Alberta?—A. I do not 
the province of Alberta will ever build mileage in another province. 

Q. It looks as though, unless the Dominion government takes a hand, - 
may have to wait a while?—A. I do not see why you should draw such 
clusion; it would be possible for the province of British Columbia to— 
the area adjoining the Peace River block, and join up with the pro’ 
Alberta. 

Q. Unless we finally determine in fife near future what outlet is to be | 
from the Peace River country to the Pacific coast, it would tbe very diffi 


ie ©. S. Gzowski.] 
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the Peace River country to-day, which would ultimately be of first- 
idvantage in the development of the country?—A. My answer to that, if 
1 omit the word “immediately ” or words to the effect of the near furture”’ 
yes; I would agree with that, ‘but I do not believe the immediate 
lines constructed in the Peace River district would be seriously affected 
yy the eventual Peace River outlet. 
Are you aware that the settlers in Pouce Coupe are about sixty miles 
railway at the present time?—A. My recollection is that it is not quite 
ules; it is in that neighbourhood, but I think it is something short of that. 


Mr. Spencer: ‘One of the witnesses the other day, Mr. Chairman, told us 
ettlers were as far back from the railway as eighty miles in some places. 


e Wirness: I suppose you could find an isolated case. 

_Hon, Mr. Dunning: Was that not in reference to the Peace River block 
British Columbia? 

Mr. SPENcER: No, it was in Alberta. 


fhe Wirness: There are some people away up north who probably are 
lar away. : 


By My. Kennedy: 


Q. There is a paragraph at the bottom of page thirteen of the report which 
The new investment is the money necessary to build the lines, terminals, 
urchase*the additional equipment required. The cost of construction for 
itial scheme is based on the customary methods of railway building, that 
an extent using temporary structures such as timber—trestles, and so 
h. For the maximum traffic which is assumed-to be reached in twenty-five 
's, a percentage has been added for replacements and betterments which 
iid become necessary by that time.” Is that not a process which is going on 
cally always in connection with railways?—A. If constructed in the normal 
e have in this country. Hon. Mr. Oliver when he was giving evidence here 
wed that the Pacific Great Eastern is up against just about that particular 
ion, that the life of the wooden trestles has just about expired, and a 
m of money—and I think he mentioned the sum—would have to be very 
pended. 
Q. That happens with the Canadian National Railway?—A. Yes, ef course 
s. That is one of the reasons for additional capital on the Canadian 
onal. ; 
. On page fourteen you say: “In the case of the maximum traffic for the 
outlets, it is figured 9,000 new freight cars would be required on all 
utes xcept the Stewart, where only 6,000 would be needed.” In connection 
th maximum traffic around by Edmonton, would it require more or less than 
horter mileage?—A. More by the longer mileage. 
e ). You admitted yesterday that any of these Peace River outlets would be 
me extent colonization and development lines?—A. Yes, to some extent. 
I want to show you the Canadian National program for this year. 
any reason why the feasibility or the probability of this outlet should 
be judged on exactly the same basis as that program?—A. Well, are you 
of the program as a whole or are you talking about any individual 


‘Well, they are practically all equal; the heading includes the whole 

—A. I do not know of a line in our Canadian National Branch Line pro- 

that has just been passed, that has a single line in it that is comparable 

proposed Peace River outlet; I do not know of one. 

, Well, when you come to comparisons, of course 

e asking me to say something about comparison. 
ac eee _ (Mr. C. 8. Gzowski.] 


A. Well, I thought 


Q. Yes, I was.—A. Well, I do not know of one thing comparing — 
Q. What is the justification for a colonization line or a development lin 
A. The opening up of land and making it available for settlement. 
Q. Is there not also this consideration from a railroad standpoint; 
when you have your expensive main lines completed, you can open up, by the 
cheaper type of colonization lines, lands that are possible of development?-— 
Yes; presuming they are laid down in areas where there is some possibility 
developing the land quite easily. 


Q. The lines running west through the mountains, the Moatanall a 
Peace River, bring the Peace River country nearer to Prince Rupert than 
Vancouver, generally speaking; is that not the fact?—A. You mean it i is shor b 


Q. Yes, shorter.—A. Yes. is eS 


Q. The Obed route brings the Peace River country nearer to Vang 
A. Yes. 


Q. On page 16 of the report there is this statement: 


Although during the crop-year ending July, 1924, about 25 per 
of the grain shipped from Vancouver was destined for the Orien 
proportion has now been greatly reduced, on account of the increased pr 
of wheat. It appears that the Orient will only be in the wheat mar 
when the price of that commodity is very low. 


In that paragraph, as I understand it,—correct me if F am wrong,—y 
demonstrating that Vancouver is the port to be considered as the export 
A. It was pointing out one of the considerations; it was pointing out the diff 
between Prince Rupert and Vancouver so far as the distance to the Orient 
concerned, and it was pointing out some of the factors to be taken into e 
sideration in the economic study; whether you were going to select Prince Rup 
or Vancouver for 100 per cent of the traffic, or whether you were going to gi 
greater weight to Vancouver, or fifty fifty. We set up our economic study, 
shown in Tables 1 and 2, three ways. 


Q. Yes, it has considerable bearing when _ you come to the questi n: 
which route should be built, has it not?—A. As to what weight shoul 
given. That is why we set it up three ways, so that'anyone could draw 
own conclusions. : 

(. I have here a volume entitled “Trade of Canada ”, and I think it 
a bearing on that. On page 464 there is shown the export of wheat and yw 
flour from Canada to China and Japan. I will read them. 


Wheat to China:— Bushels _ 


1998-2 ag 
1994. a a 
1985. be aS one 
1996. See 


Wheat to Japan:— 


1922 sv ge eae Se aA ot ee aa 
19930. pc ea eee ee 
1924. 0 Lows ae ee eS ee 
W925... ek eS Se oe ere 


19296... 12, PR ee eee 


[Mr. C. S. Gzowski.] 
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r to China : Barrels 
a - 13,358 
207,526 

504,923 

345,726 

1,087,024 


47,619 
124,953 
101,965 

19,299 
104,669 


Hon. Mr. Dunning: What is the question? 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. The question is whether or not you still wish to contend that Prince 
upert should not be considered important from the standpoint of export to the 
Orient because of the fact that wheat will not go to the Orient when the prices 
are higher?—A. I am not quite clear as to what the question you have put 
- to me is in connection with these figures, but I take it that you are asking 

me whether that bears out the statement on page 16. Well, I have not had a 
chance to study the figures you give but it looks as though when the price of 
rheat was down the sales were increasing, and vice versa. I am not clear on 
iat and I would have to go into it, be given an opportunity of looking into it 
losely. It does indicate, as far as I can remember the prices, that— 

- Q. It does not bear out the contention that wheat will not go to the Orient 
il INo, but the price has a relation to it. Is that not what 

sal 

__ Q. Well, low prices for wheat—A. Yes; in other words, if the price of wheat 
is lower the tendency is to go to the Orient: if the price goes up the tendency 
to decrease. But as to Vancouver and Prince Rupert, we have shown by 
bles 1 and 2, and also Tables 3 and 4 in the summary tables; we have 
ted it on the basis of fifty fifty between Prince Rupert and Vancouver, and 
that basis there is no difference in the selection of the route. 

Q. I just want to ask you one question regarding rates. There is con- 
iderable of this report devoted to showing that the grain rates are not profitable; 
that the contention of the Report in that respect?—A. It was to indicate that 
grain rates were generally low, and as a matter of fact at the time the 
eport was written, in my opinion, the grain rates were not profitable, if you 

e into account the fixed charges, which I think must be included in ascer- 
taining profits. 


«By Mr: Gardiner: 

- Q. Does that apply to the grain rates in the West, Mr. Gzowski, or to that 
particular area?—A. That is generally speaking. Of course, you. see, the grain 
es are so arranged that the shorter haul will give a greater rate per ton mile, 
d the longer haul a less rate per ton mile. 

I was asking you the particular question as to whether the statement 
ave just made applied to grain rates in Western Canada as a whole, or 
her it was only to this particular area?—A. I said as a whole. The Report 
crs to different grain rates but my general statement was used as a whole. 
 Q. Well, I think that before the Committee is done with you we ought to 
ave ee point cleared up, because that is not according to the evidence given 


re the Board of Railway Commissioners?—A. Oh, yes, I believe that both 
: [Mr. C. S. Gzowski.] 
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the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian National Railroads re 
dence to the effect that the grain rates do not cover the cost. == = 
Q. Oh, no.—A. Well, the Counsel for the Canadian National so ad 
me. I have not read the evidence, but Mr. Fraser, the Counsel for the Cana 
National Railways— ae oe 
Q. If you are appearing before the Committee at another time I will | 
that evidence down and we will see whether your statement is correct or n 
A. Well that is on the advice of Counsel for the Canadian National Railwa 


By Mr. Kennedy: _ 
Q. Your are not a rate expert?—A. No sir, I am not. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): : 


Q. There is one question I would like to ask Mr. Gzowski which wa 
quite clear in my mind. Speaking of the export of wheat to the Orient | 
governed by low prices; there was nothing mentioned about the grade of w 
whether that was No. 1, 2 or 3, or whether it was wheat of inferior grade 
was sold at low prices?—A. What we had in mind, from the information t 
obtained at that time, was the prices, whether it was due to the low gr 
whether it was due to the low price of all wheat. In other words, genera 
speaking the Orient could not afford to pay more than relatively low price: fe 
grain. Whether the price was due to being a low grade of wheat or whether it 
a that the higher grades of wheat were selling at low prices, the effect 
the same. : 


By Mr. Spencer: 


Q. You state that the grain rates did not pay. How is it that the gre 
profits made by the railroad companies are when they are moving gr 
Secondly, why is it that the Immigration Department lays the greatest s 
on bringing in more people to grow more grain to put on the railroads? 
Well, Mr. Chairman, that is a subject that is too big for me. It has taken 
Board of Railway Commissioners a large portion of their time to consider 
question, and I am sure I am not competent to take care of it. 

(Witness stood aside.) 


Nett GEeruine, called, 


By Mr. Kennedy: piu : < see 
Q. Will you tell the Committee just who you are and where you reside 
A. I am the discoverer probably of the Hudson Hope coal and I live at H 
Hope, British Columbia, just on the east side of the Rocky Mountains. 
have discovered a very large body of very high-grade coal and it is ve 
important to us, from the coal mining standpoint, that we have transporta 
I am going to discuss this coal from the standpoint of the Geological Survey 
Report. The Geological Survey of Canada has reported 84,000,000 tons of coal 
in seven square miles in the Peace River Canyon. We estimate we hay 
haldings of about 42,000 acres and that we have 300,000,000 tons of coal. We 
estimate that we can supply in a year’s time a million tons of tonnage annually 
We have looked over the situation and we are confident that we have a m 
for that amount of coal. We expect to go as far east as Winnipeg, and 
could get the rates we could go to Toronto. Our coal would not require 
ovens; our coal is a smokeless, sootless coal and does not coke. While it is 
a true anthracite it will take the place of the Pennsylvania anthracite in every 
way. At Hudson Hope at the present time we are burning it in base burner 
and we find it will burn just as good as Pennsylvania anthracite. ES : 
{Mr. Neil Gething.] ) : ‘ a Be ees 
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the same heat units?—A. I have one of the reports of the heat 
e analysis. 

sy Mr. Kennedy: 

ill you file that analysis with the Committee?—A. Yes. The heat 
tun 15,298 b.t.u’s, and we have a fixed carbon of as high as 82 per cent, 
r ash runs as low as 1.5 per cent. Gulick-Henderson Company made an 
is in Chicago. They are also situated in Montreal and without solicita- 
ey said that it is one of the best analyses that they have ever made, and 
ave analyzed thousands of samples of coal. So that it is not my opinion 
its being a high-grade coal. We have an immense amount of coal 
gh the Rocky Mountains, but all the coal, so far as I know, is coking coal, 
e of the lignites. Of course, this coking coal cannot be used successfully 
lomestic purposes, simply because when it starts to coke it begins to slow 
1. This coal does not coke and it will burn just like anthracite burns, all up. 
Q. Was there a test made of this coal on the E.D. and B.C. Railway some 
ars ago?—A. We sent out 40 tons to the Canadian Pacific Railway, who at 
1t time were operating the E.D. and B.C., and the engineer and fireman who 
the test told me that it gave results of almost three to one in comparison 
th the coal they weré then burning. They are burning Canmore coal, which 
sidered a very good coal. The Canmore coal is a very smoky coal; this 
oes not smoke at alll and there is no soot. 


By Mr. Spencer: 

Q. Why did they not continue using it?—A. They were very anxious to 
the coal but we have been handicapped in getting it out. We are 250 miles 
eace River Crossing, where we ship it to, and while we could get it down 
ym; Hudson Hope, the mine is about 15 miles above and there are some rocks 
ne river that obstruct it in a general way. The steamboat has been up to 
/ mine but it can only get there in high water. If these obstructions were 
emoved, of course we could ship by steamboat. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. Can this coal be handled several times without slacking?—A. To give 
ou an idea of this-coal; this coal is found in the Canyon of the Peace River 
erpendicular walls as high as this building, about seven or eight hundred 
nd the coall often projects out beyond the rock. It has stood there for 
ons of years and it does not slack at all, just stands out beyond the rock. 


_ By Mr. Spencer (Maple Creek): - 

Will you kindly indicate on the map just where that area is?—A. This 
ound just west of the Peace River block and in this bend of the river. 
is Bullhead Mountain (indicating) and this coal is really the first up-tilt 
western plain. This is the first mountain and this is the up-tilt that 
out the coal. It is found in this canyon down to about this point 


- By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. How many tons would you sell per annum if you had transportation? 
t the present time we calculate we could sell a million tons of this coal 
terfere very little with any of the other coals that are being mined. We 
ake the place of all the Pennsylvania anthracite that is being used in 
stern Canada, and also the blacksmith coal. We have one seam that is 
coal. I think at the present time both railroads use anthracite in the 
r cars all through the prairie country. aes 

Be % : (Mr. Neil Gething.] 
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 .Q. Are you satisfied you have a are for a million tons wi 

development of a greater amount?—A. Yes, and that would be satel 
very little with the present run of coal. It would take the place of the Amer 
can coal. wd 


By an ‘Hon. Member: 

Q. How far is this coal from railroad Jaciiiiese The Gaal at the pres en 
time is 250 miles from the crossing of the Peace River. While we are not 
miles from a railroad, that is the point we have to reach by water. 


By Mr. Spence (Maple Creek) : 


Q. I understand you to say that the boats go right up to where y 
working this mine?—A. In high water, yes. 

Q. Is there any possibility of improving the channel to make it possible 
get up there even during low water?—A. There is one place where there is" 
rock in the middle of the river. I think there has been an application made 
have it removed, by the Hudson Bay Company, who own the boat. If that 
rock was removed it would increase the length of the season to about doub 
what it is at present. At the present time it is not safe with that big mats 
ing up in the middle of the channel. =o 


By M r. Fraser: ‘ 


navigation is about five months. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain) : 

Q. Do you mean to say that if that rock was removed it wake be doubl 
that, ten months?—A. No. We cannot use all of the navigable season now. — 
understand five months is about the time that ice is out of the Peace river, bu 
at the present time the only sae we can go up there is during the high wat 
period. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. You think it would be more economical to build a railroad into the min 
than to make the river navigable?—A. The river is only good for five months 
the year and it is in the winter time when the coal is needed the worst. We « Wen 
ship 3,000 tons a day right along from that mine. We can load cars there at 1 
rate of a thousand tons a day. We would have to find out first of all he 
put our portals when the railroad came in, that is one reason why we are hand 
capped in our present development as we ‘do not dare to go ahead with an: 
development. 
Q. This coal has been tested in locomotives on the E. D. and B. C. A 
Q. According to your statement, it is both steam coal, suitable for lo 
tive purposes, and at the same time a good domestic coal?—A. Yes. I ‘think 
is equal to the Pennsylvania anthracite. 
Q. And it will burn in an ordinary locomotive and give better resul 
ordinary steam coal?—A. Results of three to one. I think the Canmore m 
is considered one of the best mines they have. 


Hon. Mr. DunNING: What about the Canmore, Mr. Sullivan? 


Mr. Sutiivan: I am not a coal expert, but the Canmore is a good stea: 
coal. There is also good coal west of Edmonton. 


\ 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: = 


Q. If this coal is as you describe it it is 5 ectiaely inigne. there is no othe 
coal just like it?—A. Here is the analyses that show one and a half per cent ash. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. Will you file those ne the Committee ?—A. Yes. 
(Mr. Neil Gething.] , 


_ CERTIFIED COAL ANALYSIS 


-~ Guick-Henperson Co. 
Chemists and Inspecting Engineers 


- Chicago, Pittsburgh, New York, Philadelphia 


steel 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl., 

Ww. ian, : February 2, 1927. 
- Battle Creek, Mich. 

Sos Sm,—Below we give you results of analysis on sample of Coal.. 
aboratory number 46580. Date received, January 31, 1927. Description and 
arks. Peace River Anthracite Coal. Sample taken by your representative. 


ANALYSIS 
alysis of sample as received Analysis figured to Dry Basis 
~Moisture.. .. Beta As ie pana 1.44 
Vol. pan made 21.98 HORN Gis he ea Ne ane Me na oe DOO) 
gyros Ree 75.05 Sane ae care hay pee VORE RS Naug h eS aloe 76.15 
igs) Se apa petite Ae eatire Aar tei a oa nH en oD) 
100.00 ‘ 100.00 
Sabir. ences 59 SS Ree agit Ne al aRRge ae et .60 
Bu. determined by Parr Calori- 
; AMETEI a ies ee ets eee ene crate tl ero 


We certify to the correctness of the above analysis. 


. GULICK-HENDERSON CO. 
(Signed) E. J. ScHwartss, 
District Manager. 
- MILTON HERSEY CO., LTD. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS, ENGINEERS AND INSPECTORS 
Montreal, Winnipeg 
84 Sr. ANTOINE STREET, 
Montreat, Jan. 17, 1927. 


‘Rerorr 59672 —Sanrue or Coat—From MINE on Peace RIVER AT Hupson 
Hors, B.C. 


NEIL Geruine, ‘ 
c/o J. W. GETHING, 

408 Post Building, \ 
Battle Creek, Mich. : 


_ DEAR Sir,—We have completed the analysis of the sample of Coal referred 


Ase oe 0. 80% Molaiile. Mather: on se 7S rain Ge Zoe 55% 
to) . Comb. Matter... SH ten el oe 
fixed Carbon. . Sta DO SONU cease ty ts A 
ioe Ber et teMely fates ae 1.60% Duke ee scene Soe Nen ne Hara nf ea OO 
“Sulphur. . Be as CA ee ae 0.54% 
- Total Comb. Matter... Make fee 97.60% 
Character of Coke. . BREEN al abt ie) tat et Caked | 
Colour of Ash.. Dark brown 
Heating Value. (In terms GE: British 
Thermal Units) .. 14,973 


his sample would be “classed as semi-bituminous coal and is of very 
cellent quality, with very low ash and sulphur and high thermal value. It 
oe be eke abe ae for smithing purposes. 
Yours truly, 

MILTON HERSEY COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Rosert J OB, 

Vice-President. 

(Mr. Neil Gething.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Dunning: algae gbits pe ees 
Q. How does that analysis compare with the analysis of other Albert 
You state fifteen thousand b.t.u’s?—A. 15,298. — F ie 
Q. Have you a comparative analysis of the other Alberta coals?—A. I th 
the other Alberta coals run around 68 per cent for fixed carbon, and about 14, 
b.t.u’s is considered high. I have a report here also from Milton Hersey s 
moisture—.80 per cent, volatile matter—22.55 per cent, fixed carbon- 
per cent, and ash—1.60 per cent. ete wt 
The CHatrmMan: We will file this with the other report. Arie 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort) : Eo 
Q. What does the other coal show?—A. I cannot say what announcem 


they have made: I think all this coal has been taken 
Q. An analysis by itself would not be of very much value to a com 
like this unless you had a comparison with other coals, by the same authority, | 
For instance, the University of Alberta would test a lot of coal and woul Vv 
a certain method of testing it which would give them a uniform result, 
another laboratory testing it might get an entirely different result from coal 
the same seam or the same mine—A. Oh, I don’t think so; no; oh, no, tl 
not my opinion. I think any people who are competent to analyze coal w 
get the same analysis. I would have faith in both Milton Hersey and Univ 
That has been tried in McGill University. This was discovered by a 
University man, a man whom I took in with me; I discovered the coal, a1 
a man by the name of Johnson, one of the Johnsons who own the asbest 
Quebec. He is a graduate of McGill. se , 
Q. Would you say a sample of coal going to Milton Hersey in Mo: 
would be in the same condition as it would if it were going to Edmonton?—A 
Oh, yes, it would keep for a thousand years and still be in the same condition; | 
does not show any sign of deterioration at all. 


By Mr. Lucas: £. 
Q. What moisture has this coal?—A. It varies from one and a half per 
down to as low as one-half per cent; 1.44 is the highest I ever saw. 


x are 


en eee 


By Mr. Spence (Maple Creek) : ; Repets 
Q. That seam opens up in the canyon of the river?—A.-Yes. I mig 1 
there are seven or eight different seams of coal; there has been a big si 
covered since it was reported on by the Gological Survey. 


By Mr. Fraser: ce 
Q. You pointed out the possibility of the coal; have you done any 
tion work with regard to the mineral possibilities of that country? 
there is also a large deposit of iron ore that has not been looked over 
Geological Survey as yet—of magnetic iron, magnetized iron. That is 
Peace River about sixty miles above this coal. There is also a very large d 
of silver lead ore, gelena ore, both on the Omineca and the Inginika rivers 
think the government of British Columbia has sent a man in to look it. 
also saw the showing of the Chopin in the early days, but the showing 
Inginika and the Omineca is greater than what it was on the Chopin, 30 we 
reason to believe there will be an immense amount of silver lead shipped fro 
.that country. ; Geena SS Pe ae 
Q. The development of railway facilities would open up that countr pact 
They would begin to ship out immediately. One seam of ore hich is owned 
about twelve miles up the Inginika river is quite low, probably 0 
[Mr. Neil Gething.] : ae mane 


Seay, 
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c | they have already taken gas boats drawing four : 
er past this property, and they have ten feet of solid 
ving on the surface there, and have traced it quite a distance. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Approximately how much of this coal has been mined at the present 
—A. There has not been a great quantity of coal mined. Most of the 
which has been mined was lying at the portal of the tunnel. We have 
_able to ship but very little. We have also made some shipments of 
cksmithing. coal to the Peace River crossing. We found it was a splendid 
1 for blacksmithing, but there is only one seam which we have, because 
1 must be coking coal for blacksmithing; the other seams are not suitable 
or, cksmithing coal like we use for domestic purposes. 


By Mr. Spence (Maple Creek): 
-Q. How wide is this seam?—A. Seven feet in thickness—-seven feet of clean 


By Mr. Spencer: 


-Q. When did the Geological Survey make the survey of these mines?— 
n the summer of 1922. 


By Mr. Evans: 

Q. Is this mine on the north side or the south side of the Peace river?— 
n both sides of the Peace river. 
_Q. Have you considered which way the railway should come to your mine, 
which way the railway should be built?—A. Any railway going up the Peace 
would open up the coal. Of course, we cannot open up the portals until 
iow where to connect with the railway, but any road would open up this 
(because it is lying on both sides. 


_ By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 

Q. And no road through either of the other passes mentioned in the 

ineer’s report would be of any use to you?—A. It would be useless to our 

we would have to have transportation through to the Peace River ‘valley, 

o for the iron ore and silver lead ore above. 

Q. You know nothing of similar deposits in either the Pine pass or the 

mkman pass?—A. There is coal about twenty-four miles south of us in 

od q antities, but it is a different grade; it seems to be similar to the Yellow- 
ec 

By Mr. Kennedy: ‘ 

-Q. Would a branch line to Spirit river to connect with any part of the 

. and B. C. develop your property?—A. Of course, the railway that comes 

he east gives us a market east, but we hope to ship this coal to Vancouver. 

al to the best Welsh coal and would be used for bunker coal. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 
You want to get it to the coast?—A. We want to get it both ways. 


ow many years have you been in that country?—A. About twenty- 
urs, off and on. Raa) : 
i y (Mr. Neil Gething.] 
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Q. And what, in your opinion, is the best. outlet to serve that co 
A. Well, I have looked over the whole country. The first thing which struck 
me was Doctor Dawson’s report. He has been a great guesser for Canad 
he says there will be 60,000,000 bushels of wheat there, so I looked it ove: 
I was interested in the minerals, of course—and I thought if his proph 
would come true, the best route would be through the Peace river to Finla: 
Forks and from there south to connect with the railway at Prince George. 
think at Finlay Forks eventually there will be a line built through to the co: 
Q. Can you outline on the map the line which you suggest?—A. This is 
Finlay Forks, 225 feet lower than Edmonton on the prairie, and theoretically 
it would run downhill to this point. There are two rivers in which there ar 
passes, one pass on what is known as the Omineca river and another on 
river called the Inginika, which is about 70 miles up the Finlay river, and ¢ 
in from the west. I was talking to an engineer by the name of D. O. Lewis 
he has done some reconnaissance work, and says they can go through to th 
of the canal there. I think Mr. Lewis built eight or nine miles of railway 
Mann a number of years ago. ( oe 
The CuatrMaNn: That is all; thank you very much. 
The Witness retired. 


Discussion followed. 


C. 8. Gzowsk1 recalled. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: a, : 

Q. You heard Mr. Gardiner’s remarks just now that more important evi 
dence has been given in the last few minutes than you engineers had giv 
several weeks?—A. Yes. 

Q. What have you to say about that?—A. It sounded to me like a promote 
owning a large coal area; he said he had large bodies of high-grade coal, and he ha 
a market for a million tons in each place. That must be high-grade coal 
that is the case because he would be in direct competition with all the ¢ 
mines of Alberta. I understand the figures are such that the coal min 
Alberta could have an output of three times their present one. If his coal i 
he claims, he would put every other coal mine out of business. oe 

In my capacity on the Canadian National Railway from time to time, we 
have requests made to build some railroad facility into a certain coal area, ax 
these are examined more or less in detail, first, from the railway standpoint, a: 
then from the coal standpoint, The reports on the coal end are submitted 1 
coal mining engineers, and I will say that for,every branch line application 
which comes to us—or almost all of them—it is said they are the greatest traf 
producers, and that the coal proposition coming up before the Canadian Nationa 
Railway seems, according to the promoters, to be a little better coal than 
other coal in the whole neighbourhood. As Mr. Dunning has pointed out, t 
whole shaded area in Alberta and part of British Columbia is said to have ¢ 
measures. The Hoppe coal field through which we tried to get a-line, instea 
of the Obed line, claimed they had the best coal in the west, and the figure 
sounded very much like the figures given by the last witness. So, as a m 
of fact, we were not unfamiliar with the coal in that whole general are: 
fact, you cannot go into any pass in the Rocky Mountains and not find coal. 
think that is a safe statement. The whole area is substantially just one big coa 
measure. I do not think there is any place where you cannot get coal in 
quantity; as to the quality, I do not know. That is a matter for examination 
I do not know how far this property has been developed. There have been many 
coal mines opened up in Alberta and British Columbia and when, they began 
opening them up, people put their money into coal and thought they were goin; 
to get good coal. Some have met with some success, while others have shu 


down. 
[Mr. C. S. Gzowski.] 
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reaps: - 

total patpntt A. I do not recollect now. 

Q. Three thousand tons per day seems to be a rather large output?—A. Yes, 
ould be a large quantity. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


‘Q. Have you any information with regard to the minerals which Mr. 
ing has mentioned?—A. Nothing | definite. 


. By Mr. Kennedy: 


. You ‘are not in a position to say that Mr. Gething’s statement to the 
nittee is wrong?—A. No. 

Q. It may be made from past Bmirchoe TK I think any promoter’s state- 

must be taken— 

Q. Can you tell me any railway built into a mountain pass with coal deposits 
that area, which did not get considerable tonnage and revenue from coal?— 
can tell you of one section of the Grand Trunk Pacifie after the tracks 
re moved over to the Canadian Northern. Some 18 or 19 miles of the Grand 
ik Pacific were left down; in fact, in order to take the heavier rails to 
ance, the road was relaid with lighter rails, in order to serve the Pocahontas 
, and to-day that mine is closed down. 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort) : 


_ Q. Are there not plenty of mines in Alberta which could be equipped to 
out 3,000 tons per day?—A. Any mine could, in time; it takes time to 
lop a tonnage. 

Q. Is it not simply a matter of equipment?—A. Yes, and developing the 


‘ By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. You made a statement here that if Mr. Gething could get one million 
of coal it would put the other coal mines out of business. I understand 
at Mr. Gething’s point was that the coal which they would ship out would 
( mpete with a lot of this other coal in Canada, but would displace a lot of 
anthracite coming in from the United States—A. To what part of Canada? 


Mr. Lucas: I would like to have Mr. Gething explain that point; it is in 
yntradiction to what Mr. dicta has said. 


it 3,0 ) ous per ce We could easily take that off, a the reason why 
is coal would not come into ae aka with other coal 1 is that it is a Ae ine 


aa 


about along the foothills of the mountains. ie is ding Sass, ee 
rade coal, while the other is not suitable for domestic purposes. We would 
splace the American coal coming in, and it would be used probably to a 
- extent for railways. They would use it instead of the American coal, 
use our coal is better coal. This coal is equal to Welsh coal, and has been 
ed in a report made by the government of British Columbia. T am 
ur with the coal in the Rocky Mountains, and there is no place where 
re mining better coal at the present time. 


The Wirness: What about Bank Head? : 
olay ne ; [Mr. C. S. Gzowski.] 
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Mr. Gerutne: That is a soley: coal. , bur: 
great clouds of smoke coming from it. We ran in ‘competition ds ho 
Head, and found our coal was better three to one. __ ; 

The Wirness: My opinion is that all of the ‘so-called anthracite 
Canada is friable. 

_ Mr. Geruine: It. does not begin to give the Feats of ‘our teal” Our. 
is a smokeless coal; there is no svot in it; it stands all by itself. Th at. 
opinion of the greatest coal people who have looked it over. It would 1 
fere with the other mines in the western part of Canada at all. Our 
separate class. Our coal is smokeless, and will burn any place where 
will burn, and will replace the American anthracite. ° 


The Wirness: I cannot, of course, argue with an expert on coa 
Dougall representing the Canadian Pacific, is very familiar indeed with 
coals of western Canada, and was in the business for many years, and he co 
give you a far better explanation than I can. Before I sit down, may Fe 
that if I had the confidence of the last witness in the coal he owns, nd t 
was a navigable river for part of the way, and a possibility of getting. il- 
lion tons to a good market, I would not hesitate to promote the necessary 0) 
ber of railway miles involved to get it to a rail connection. ee Ge: 


’ By Mr. Spencer: ‘ 

Q. Are the freight rates with regard to coal such that they bring i in a pro! 

to the railway ?—A. I do not know. ede 
Mr. McLean (Melfort): How does this coal compare with the @ high ‘ 

coal at nena 


per cent fixed carbene 1s from Tipriory = ed one-tenth of one per cent 
ours is eighty per cent fixed carbon and around one per cent water. 


Mr. J. Dovcarzt: The gentleman made the statement that i 


ment is absolutely untrue. The Bankhead Mine is anthracite of the 
quality as his own, only it is friable and very difficult to handle, like all 
of ine ‘So- -called anthracites of Alberta. When it comes down to-the qu 


coal mines in Alberta myself—is that we cane ha a market. We have 
trying to find a market for 20 years and the Government of the provin x 
Alberta is considering at the present time some proposal to restrict the C Ye 
of new mines. ; ae 


Discussion followed. = 
The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, April 5 at 11 a.m. ee ‘ 
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ae ee OTTAWA 
EF eel F. A. ACLAND 
ee PRINTER TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1927. 


Fripay, April 8, 1927. 


The Select Standing Committee on, Railways, Canals and Telegraph Lines 
leave to present the following as its 


ELEVENTH REPORT 


Your Committee has considered the following resolution referred to it:— 


That, in the opinion of this House, the time has arrived for the com- 
_ mencement forthwith, and the completion in the near future of a direct 
railway outlet from the Peace River Country to the Pacific Coast. 


Your Committee, having heard evidence on the subject matter of the reso- 
jon from the Premiers of Alberta and British Columbia and from engineers 
have investigated this project, and others, is of opinion that building a 
stern outlet from the Peace River area is feasible from an engineering stand- 
nt. - : 
The weight of evidence before your Committee indicates that, on economic 
gunds, such construction should not be commenced forthwith, as set forth 
n the resolution referred to your Committee. . 
Your Committee is of opinion that much greater traffic development is 
lecessary in the area to make the building of such outlet economically sound. 
Your Committee is further of opinion that potentialities of that area ar 
-as to warrant a continuous study of its development. 


J 


~All of which is respectfully submitted. 
{ t 


{ 


A. M. YOUNG, 
Acting Chairman. 


i 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Fripay, April 8, 1927. 


he ' Osainalie: met at 11 a.m., Mr. Young (Saskatoon), Acting Chairman, 
ding. 


ee Messrs. Anderson (Halton), Boer Blatchford, Bothwell, 
eois, Bradette, Campbell, Casgrain, Casselman, Charters, Cowan, Denis 
liette), Denis (St. Denis), Donnelly, Duff, Dunning, Evans, Fafard, Fansher 
Lambton Hast), Fraser, Gardiner, Geary, Girouard, Glen, Goodison, Goulet, 
eaps, Hepburn, Hocken, Jelliff, Kay, Kellner, Kennedy, Lacroix, Laflamme, 
anctot, Lapierre, Letellier, Lovie, Lucas, sLuchkovich, McKenzie, McLean 
(Q elfort), McPheé, Millar, Milne, Morin (Bagot), Pettit, Pouliot, Price, 
taille, Rags (Moose Jaw), Ryerson, St. Pere, Sanderson, Spencer, Stewart 
ds), Stirling, Totzke, Vallance, Wilson (Wentworth) , Young (Saskatoon), 
iB (Weyburn) —68. B 


Mr. Culléshan, ae eee and ae ‘Minister of Railways, 
yerta, made a statement, and was questioned thereon. 


Mr. F. H. Peters, Director and Surveyor General, Topographical Survey, - 
partment of the Interior, was called and examined. 


Witness retired. 
os The question being put on the Resolution, it was negatived. 


On-motion of Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw) ,— 
-Resolved—That the following be the Report of the Committee:— 
3 Your Committee_has considered the following resolution referred to 
it®#— 
: That, in the opinion of this House, the time has arrived for the 
commencement forthwith and the completion in the near future of 
. a direct railway outlet from the Peace River Country to the Pacific 
@ Coast 
Your Committee, having heard evidence on the subject aioe of the 
meat from the Premiers of_Alberta and British Columbia and from 
engineers who have investigated this project, and others, is of opinion 
that building a western outlet from the Peace River area is feasible from 
‘ae an engineering standpoint. 
- The weight of evidence before your Committee indicates that, on 
economic grounds, such construction should not be commenced forthwith, 
8s set forth in the resolution referred to your Committee. 
Your Committee is of opinion that much greater traffic development 
is necessary in the area to make the building of such outlet economically 
sound. : 
: Sa Committee is further of opinion that potentialities of that area 
are such as to warrant a continuous study of its development. 


_ Kennedy filed for. the information of the Committee a book of photo- 
Ws of Peace River District. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


COMMITTEE Room 231, 
Housr or Commons, 
Fripay, April 8,.1927. 


‘The Select Standing Committee on Railways, Canals and Telegraph Lines 
aet at 11 o'clock, a.m., the Acting Chairman, Mr. Young (Saskatoon), presiding. 


The Committee proceeded to the consideration of various proposed railway . 
routes for a Western Outlet to the Pacific from the Peace River District. 


The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, this Committee some time ago agreed to adjourn 
‘until this morning for the purpose of giving Premier Brownlee of Alberta, and 
Mr. Calloghan an opportunity of being heard. I understand that they are both 
present, and I have the pleasure now of asking Premier Brownlee to address 
the Committee. 


Hon. Mr. Brownies: Mr. Chairman and hon. members of the Committee. 
wish in the first place to thank the members of the Committee for giving me an 
portunity, at this date in your session, to appear before you, on behalf of the 
overnment of the Province of Alberta, with respect to the Peace Riv er question, 
nd the Peace River transportation problem. 

The provincial government is, of course, very much interested in the deliber- 
itions of this Committee; first of all because as a province we have implicit 
onfidence in the Peace River country and its potential possibilities from a 
evelopment standpoint. Without attempting, at this stage at any rate, of what 
have to say, to go into any argument as to the possibilities of the Peace River 
untry, I may just say here that we do believe that there is a wonderfully 
fertile country lying along the Peace River Valley, and that it does promise a 
h opportunity for development. 

_ As a matter of fact, we believe that it may well become, with a little 
ouragement, one of the great granaries of empire. Besides that, the question 
a Peace River outlet, by reason of the literature that has been published 
m time to time, the statements that have been made emanating from various 
urces, is to-day a burning question in that part of the province of Alberta 
ying north of the city of Edmonton. Then also I may say, that the people of the 
rovince of Alberta have been watching with very great interest the proceedings 
f this Committee, because we have beeen hopeful that, as a result of the 
stion of the Peace River outlet and the Peace River transportation problem 
referred to this Committee, some substantial steps may be taken which 
ead to the development of that province from a transportation standpoint. 
1d may I just say further, that the interest of the government of the province 
the deliberations of this Committee i is due to the fact that rapidly the question 
the transportation problem in the Peace River country is becoming the out- 
anding question in the public life of the province of Alberta. 

_ Ido not think it will be too much of a digression for me to attempt very 
y to place before you a picture of the province of Alberta, with respect 
s railway problems, in order that you may see first just why this question 
oat such an outstanding question in our public life; and secondly, in 
rder ° hat you may seee the attitude of the province of Alberta towards the 
mn ham you are discussing in this Committee. 
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Now, speaking just as briefly as I may, and having due regard to the fa 
that you wish to close your discussion of this question this morning, I w 
like te go back and very briefly trace the history of our railway transporta: 
problem in Alberta. Going back into the years before the war, we find that 
province of Alberta, possibly being carried away with the over-enthusiasm 0 
young province, with many acres of agricultural land and vast deposits 
mineral resources, was led into the mistake that has not been uncommon 
Canada, or rushing into railway development. Besides the guarantees which t 
Government of the Province gave to the Grand Trunk and Canadian Natio 
lines—which have since been assumed by the Dominion of Canada—the pre 
ince was led to encourage at least three different railway projects withi 
province. ‘ “i 
The first on the list of our troubles is a railway project starting from the 
town of Lacombe, and proceeding westward from the present C.P.R. line from 
Calgary to Edmonton, into what is known as Blind Man’s Valley. That is 
line that had to be taken over by the Provincial Government, and to-da: 
stitutes some 60 or 70 miles of railway development and represents to the pro in 
a capital expenditure of some three or four million dollars. It is entirely 
colonization project. It is not paying its way yet, and as I say, we placed in th 
railway alone about three or four million dollars of an obligation when 
McArthur interests undertook the building of the railway into the Athab 
district. The railway did not prove a success, and the province thas had to ta 
over that obligation, and we have to-day in the A. & G.W. road three hundi 
miles. of railway, essentially colonization in naturé, and with an obligation to- 
day, a liability of the province of approximately $15,000,000. So that in e 
two roads alone, leaving aside the railway that enters into the discussion: of the 
Peace River problem, we have two railway lines, one the Lacombe and Nort 
western, with an obligation of from three to four millions, and the Alberta a: 
Great Waterways with a total obligation to-day of approximately $15,00 
That railway, by the way, is not only not paying-its way, but is not even pa 
operating expenses, and therefore, the province has had to assume the total | 
terest on the capital obligations. etna. 
Later on, the McArthur interests were also encouraged under Governme 
guarantee to build what is called the Edmonton, Dunvegan. and British Columb 
Railway, together with the branch line from McLennan, running to the Pe 
‘River, known as the. Central Canada Railway. Again we have a railway pro; 
that was essentially colonization in nature, that did not pay its way. The p1 
moters could not carry forward their obligations, with the result that in 1 
the Government of the Province again had to step in and attempt to work out 
problem of this railway. As the result of long-drawn out negotiations, with 
the last 12 months, the Government has had to take over and assume the t 
liability for the entire road, and we have in the Edmonton, Dunvegan & Brit 
Columbia road alone a line extending 417 miles from Edmonton to Wembley, 
the Edmonton and Dunvegan, and 85 miles from McLennan to Whitla on 
Peace River line, and to-day we have a liability as a province in those two li 
of approximately $22,000,000. In other words, our total railway problem in 
province of Alberta to-day constitutes a total obligation of approxim 
between $42,000,000 and $43,000,000. Each one of the three railway lines is” 
colonization line, each one is in the nature of a branch line, and acts as a | 
for the Transcontinental lines—either the Canadian Pacific or the Cana 
National, and neither of those lines at the present time is paving operating 
penses, the result being that the province to-day is called upon to face an ann 
interest charge to carry the bonds alone, of approximately $2,000,000, as 
as to take ‘care of the maintenance, the building up of the repairs that are 
cidental to the maintenance of the road, as well as all other capital obligati 
such as stock yards, and those various things that enter into the development — 
[Premier Brownlee.] mAs : é i : 
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roject, in order to adequately meet the needs and demands of the 
ow, Mr. Chairman, I would like to leave that problem definitely before 
“members of this Committee in your consideration of the Peace River project; 
tal liability on the province of $42,000,000 in railways, entirely colonization; 
annual interest charge of over $2,000,000 not to speak of the other items 
we have to face annually. Therefore we in Alberta, the youngest of 
rovinees of Confederation, with: a population of approximately 600,000 
ale, with an annual income from different sources of revenue of only 
2,000,000 all told—are obliged to-day to face this tremendous railway prob- 
m which~has brought the province into this position to-day—which I have to 
dmit quite frankly to the members of this Committee—that although we are 
he youngest province in Confederation, we have the highest per capita debt 
iny province in Canada, other than the province of British Columbia, which’ 
has a very unusual railway problem. 
Now, what is the result, what is the effect of this railway problem so far 
he province of Alberta is concerned? Well, first of all it seems to me that it 
t be clear to the members of this Committee that a province of 600,000 
s, with a total revenue of $12,000,000 and a railway obligation of $42,000,000 
not be expected to give the railway facilities to the people of the Peace 
_-River country which they must have, if that country is to be developed and 
make its contribution to the wealth of Canada that it is capable of making. 
hat is the first though that we are led to by reason of the railway problem 
f Alberta. 


In the second place, may I say that from the standpoint of the whole 
province, this railway problem acts as a weight, an obstacle, which is preventing 
that development of the whole provincial life, which is so necessary if it is to 
ike its place and make its contribution to the general wealth and prosperity 
of the Dominion of Canada. You who have studied Government finance will 
know that when a province with the total revenue which we have is obliged 
annually to sit down and consider that our first obligation is to find some 
62,000,000 for interest on railway bonds, and possibly another million dollars 
make the necessary repairs, additions, and betterments that are necessary 
in railway management and development, we are obliged to survey carefully, 
and to View very carefully all the other demands that are made upon a provin- 
al government, to give those educational facilities, highways and other facili- 
that are necessary if we are to have a truly advancing social life in our 
nce. 

I wish to leave this thought with you, urging it as strongly as I may, for 
consideration, that a solution of the transportation problem of the Peace 
iver will, with the relief that would come to the provincial Government, 
uld reduce our problem, and not only develop the Peace River country, with 
its possibilities, but remove one of the great obstacles and allow us to give 
‘encouragement and development to this phase of our public life, which 
necessary if we are to fill up the province of Alberta and have the economic 
velopment within that province that we all so much desire. 

I would like you to keep in mind on this railway problem that Alberta has 
ver had control of its lands, and that therefore, we have been responsible 
no way for the homesteading policy that has been adopted in the province. 
e have not been able to regulate the inflow of population. At the same 
me, as you know, the province has no control over immigration. The result 
been that our people have been encouraged to go into districts on the 
aise. of railway facilities which, up to the present time, could only be 
supplied by the provincial Government. 
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I have in my hands a pamphlet that was issued by the Department of th 
Interior back in 1920, with respect to the Peace River country. I will 
weary you by any lengthy reading from this pamphlet, but I would like to call 
your attention to three paragraphs only, which illustrate what I mean wh 
I say that we have had no control over immigration, and could not regula 
the effect which immigration policies might have upon the development 
railways in the province. The first paragraph of this pamphlet reads: 


- The Peace River District of Canada has’ been for many years 
subject of much interest and*speculation.' Alluring tales from advent 
ous pioneers of its wonderful resources, its charming climate and va 
scenery, had long since lent to the district that charm of romance w 
distance and uncertainty blend with glowing promises. Now the |: 
so long famed by legion and mystery is being proved a reality. Mod 
transportation has brouglit the district to our doors, and our keen searchin 
trials and tests are proving it to be all and more than it was represente 
to be. The tales were not myths; the truth was not half told, and ev 
day added treasures of the district are being unfolded to our eyes. 


When we read over this pamphilet we find in several places suggestions m 
that railway facilities will be brought to the door of the settler in the Peace Riv 
country. For example, on page 26, in speaking of the British Columbia section, 
which is beyond the bounds of the province of Alberta, it reads: > 

With the coming of the steel, and the opening of coal and other mine 
this district will develop very rapidly. To those not afraid to face a fe 
years of pioneer work will come the opportunities which await the man 
the ground, when the great movement sets in. 


And then, when we turn over to page 41, we find under the heading of 
“Pouce Coupe ”—and those of you who are familiar with the map of Alberta’ 
will know that the Pouce Coupe district is some very considerable distance 


yond the end of steel of the Edmonton and Dunvegan—we read: 


With railway facilities, this district promises to be one of the fine 
yet opened. Upon development of the coal and other resources of th 
upper sections of the Peace, and the completion of railway connection 
the Coast, undertakings which are but a matter of time, the value of th 


section will be further enhanced. \ 


In other words, as far back as 1920, we had, through Dominion Governmen res 
literature, the encouragement given to people to go into the Peace River district _ 
and settle there nrany miles beyond the end of steel. Up to the present time, 
the province of Alberta, with its limited funds, its limited revenue, and its 
limited sources of taxation, has been called upon to give transportation facilities 
to those people who have settled in these outlying places. SCTE 

Proceeding from the question of the problem which we face, and the money 
we have in the Edmonton and Dunvegan railway, I wish to point this out: Wi 
have in the years past made a number of extensions, but we have not come to the 
point where, we are practically at the limit of our resources—because, mind yot 
each of these three railways are crying for extensions. The Lacombe No 
Western people wish it to be extended fifty miles into the city of Edmonto 
With the A. and G. W., we are being urged to extend that a number of miles 
northward. On the Edmonton and Dunvegan a number of extensions are 
necessary, but with this railway we have to-day reached the point where, evel 
if we had funds to build extensions, we are at a loss to know what program 
to lay down in the nature of branch lines until we know what the definite polic 
is going to be with respect to the ultimate development of that line. _ 

In the report of the engineers you will remember that three or four differen 
lines are suggested, if we are to have a through line to the coast. There is the 
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-Off to Obed. If that cut-off is made, it must appeal to you at once that it 
ll affect the branch line program of the Peace River country. If the line is 
be developed through the Monkman Pass, obviously the first extensions that 
made should be extensions that will become a part of that line to go through 
Monkman Pass. If, by any chance, the line should go through the Pine 
ass or the Peace River Pass, again I say that the first extensions that are 
nade, the extensions that are necessary to serve the people there now, would 
( be affected by that policy, because those first extensions, in my opinion, should 
be extensions that are going to become part and parcel of the through line to the 
Pacific coast. 
__ Therefore, I urge upon you—I think I am taking a reasonable view when I 
say that the provincial Government is handicapped to-day in facing the question 
extension, because we do not know what direction or what the ultimate policy 
will be with respect to those routes. We might find that lines that we would 
lay down to-day would be duplicated in the near future, or might be practically 
worthless within a very short time. 
It has been suggested in this Committee by some of those who have given 
idence, that the development of the Pacific Coast outlet would involve taking 
er the E. D. and B. C. lines, that it would involve necessary extensions, and 
at that would mean a very serious liability to the people of Canada. Well, 
yuite frankly, in the province of Alberta we feel that it would be entirely unfair 
to project a line through to the Pacific Coast and not make the present Edmon- 
ton and Dunvegan lines, which have been built into the Peace River district, part 
and parcel of that general system. I wish to point out to you to-day that that 
would not be a serious obligation to the people of Canada. I find that even 
with the reduction in rates, which we were obliged to put through some two or 
ree years ago if we were to save that country at all and stop the people going 
ut, as they were going out in 1923 and 1924, we still have a revenue of over one 
llion dollars per year from the Edmonton-Dunvegan line. That line is to 
intents and purposes a branch line. It simply feeds the transcontinental line; 
rmerly the Canadian Pacific, but to-day the Canadian National. For example, 
n grain leaving from a certain point on the Edmonton and Dunvegan to Port 
rthur, the division of freight may be on the basis of about eleven cents to the 
dmonton and Dunvegan and about seventeen cents to the transcontinental 
ine. I think that the engineers who are here will agree with me, that the cost of 
yperating a branch line by itself is considerably higher, say, as far as the per- 
entage is concerned, than the cost of operating a transcontinental line. Our 
osts of operation are higher in proportion than the costs of operation of the 
nscontinental line. 
I think I am safe, therefore, in reasoning this way; if we have a revenue 
m the E. D. and B. C. line of approximately over a million dollars, that the 
Canadian National, which takes practically all of the shipments from the 
7. D. and B. C., enjoys a revenue of somewhere in the neighborhood of one 
nillion dollars, possibly more and possibly less. Inasmuch as they do not need 
y new equipment to handle that extra commodity, the percentage of profit 
ich they would make would be very much higher than we would make on 
he E. D. and B.C. I have felt, and felt very strongly, that while the province 
yf Alberta, on the basis of last year’s operations, did lose $150,000 in operation, 
it the same time the Canadian National Railways, or the Canadian Pacific, 
s the case might be, was making a substantial profit from the traffic which 
‘ame from the E. D. and B. C. lines. 
From the reports which have been handed to me from month to month, we 
eel that we will be able to better the showing that was made last year. I am 
ot prepared to say to this Committee to-day just what we may do at the 
end of the year, other than to say that I am satisfied that we will wipe out 
the operating loss. If we are able to do that, and the Canadian National at the 
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same time is making a profit of from $200,000 to $300,000 a year fro r 
traffic, then it seems to me that it is obvious that if these lines should be » 
together and treated as one line, you would have a line that is paying 
siderably more than operating expenses, and that is making a very subst 
contribution to the capital cost. Every hundred thousand dollars over and ab 
operating expenses will pay the interest on at least two million dollars of cap 
obligation, i Sep tage 

Although we have some $22,000,000 or $23,000,000 in the E. D. and B 
Railway, we have not expected at all, if this road is taken over from us, 
whoever takes it over wilt assume that total amount. We realize the 
as a province, will have to stand a great deal of the loss that has come 
the accumulation of capitalization and deficits, and that we will probably 
to turn that line over at a fair replacement value. And so reducing th CO 
of that line to a fair replacement value, my opinion is that, as part of t 
Canadian National System to-day, the loss would be so small that it would n 
be a serious burden on the transcontinental system, or on the people of Ca: 

Now, may I point this out too. The engineers, in their report, have t: 
to show that the building of lines would at once involve the country in 
expenditure for equipment. Well, facts are better than theory, and as agai 
the theory that has been advanced by the engineers, I_simply leave these fac 
with you: When we took over the E. D. and B. C. railway as a governme: 
line, about a year ago, and completed arrangements with the Canadian National, — 
by which they would handle traffic coming off the line, we were in the positio: 
where we were without equipment, the Canadian National Railways on a d 
notice were able to supply us with all the rolling stock, all of the engi 
and practically all of the equipment which was necessary to operate the | 
miles of the E. D. and B. C., and the 85 miles of the Central Canada. T 
have been doing that since that time and-we have not heard that they hay 
had to buy any new equipment or that their operation of the lines has in am 
way been handicapped by taking over and adding to their problems th 
operation of the E. D. and B. C. 

I am not going to enter into any controversy with the engineers, as to. 
details of their report, but I do wish to advance two or three general argument 
which I think might be kept in mind by the members of this Committee, ~ 

First of all, dealing with the question af route. I am not an engineer, and 
_I make no attempt to say here to-day what might be the best route thro 

to the Pacific Coast, if it were decided to build an outlet to the Pacific Co 
except this, that, in so far as the report recommends the cut-off to Obed, I 
entirely opposed to that. It seems to me that this ig a temporary exigency onl 
and does not become part and parcel of a permanent transportation poli¢ 
with respect to the Peace River. ; Ot es 

I would like to associate myself with what was said before this Committe 
by the Hon. John Oliver, Premier of British Columbia, when he said, at page 4 


*) 
of the evidence given on March 25th, that this principle should be laid 
to railway development. ta Bee 

That in undertaking the future construction of railways 
Dominion of Canada, great care should be taken to see that that r 
construction is so located that it will form part of a permanent 
portation system, having in view the full development when the ) 
is developed to its maximum.. I want to state to you that there sh Id 
no railway construction at the present time that does not fit in wi 
principle. : d ee ee 

It seems to me that you only have to look at the map t 
principle of that cut-off were followed you would have as 
easterly side to the Rocky Mountains that would not : 
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lable for development in the Peace River, and that you would have 
ly miles of railway branch lines, and in the end, in my opinion, would 
1 with such a capital obligation, as if the line were projected in a 
direction, as is advocated by others who are interested in the Peace 
problem. ors 


Hon. Mr. Brownure: I do not say that. I do say that one of the other’ 
utes, either by the Pine Pass or Peace Pass, or the Monkman Pass, in my 
inion, is the proper solution of the problem, and not a cut-off on the east 
of the Rocky Mountains. : 


Hon.Mr. Dunnina: Have you any choice between three, Mr. Brownlee? 


Hon. Mr. Brownure: So far as I am concerned, I am not here to make 
‘choice between those three, because I think that is a question that should 
» left to the engineers. Mr. Calloghan is here and will express his opinion, 
d I have left it to him to express his opinion just as freely and as frankly 
he wishes. J think he will advocate the Pine Pass. I may have a word to 
about that in conclusion. 
_ Now, my second criticism of the report of the engineers’, is that, in my 
inion, it presents to you an entirely inadequate picture of the Peace River 
untry as it exists to-day. ‘There is a schedule that is printed on one of the first 
ges of the report, which shows the average tonnage from the Peace River 
untry at the present time as being 48,934 tons. The figures were prepared as 
a result of the average taken up to the year 1923. Now, it is a matter of com- 
10n knowledge that the Peace River country, like all the rest of western Canada, 
has passed through an era of depression. It is also a matter of knowledge to 
those of us who live in Alberta that, when the high rates prevailed, for a time 
he development of the country was handicapped. Without wearying you with 
gures, I simply wish to give you one or two figures which indicate what the 
traffic from the Peace River country is to-day in actual facts. I find that for 
e crop year of 1926, up to March 21st—and that crop is not by any means 
moved out of the Peace River country—there were 3,710,877 bushels of wheat 
lone. I figured that at 111,300 tons, without considering any other commodity 
whatsoever. Of course,_that is all export traffic. I also find that 1,054,000 
bushels of other grains have moved out. I have not attempted to reduce that 
y a tonnage basis, but it would add at least 15,000 or 16,000 tons to the 11i,- 
000 tons of wheat. That does not take into consideration the constant develop- 
ent that is taking place in mixed farming; the increase that has taken place 
| year to year in the shipment of live stock. I find, for example, that in the 
‘stock shipments we have had an increase from 1,038 cars in 1923 to 1,300 
in 1925. I have not exact figures for the shipments last year. In other 
commodities, I find that the increase has been from 1,597 cars in the shipments 
the Peace River country, to 2,947, and that does not take into consideration 
ocal traffic. And in the same way I find that the local traffic outward from 
ie Peace River is constantly increasing, and so I say that the traffic, from the 
ce River country to-day, in my opinion, equals the minimum traffic that 
set down on the pages of the report as the minimum traffic which should 
be considered for the minimum capital expenditure for the coast outlet. I would 
ike to impress upon you members to-day that there is, at the present time, in 
he Peace River country, a very devided development. You can hardly pick up 
paper at the present time in western Canada but you find that families are 
moving from the dry belt of Alberta to the Peace River country. In a copy of 
the Edmonton Journal of just a few days before I left Edmonton it was reported 
100 families were moying from the dry belt of Alberta, and part of the dry 
askatchewan, into the Peace River country, and I think I only need 
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to bring to your attention the winnings of Herman Trelli in Chicago, when, 
the first time in their great exhibition, the championship for both oats and wh 
was won by one man who was exhibiting the products from the Peace } 
country. Mets : an és 
Every paper sent to me from England shows that there is not one s 
thing being advertised so much as the winnings of Herman Trelli, with 
result that, in the last two years, instead of people moving out, as they 
before, they are moving back. We have had, this last year, the largest 
garnered in the history of the Peace River country, and I understand that 
land under cultivation has been increased by forty or fifty per cent, so that wi 
anticipate a much larger crop this year. But please remember that the crop 
last year, which we estimated at somewhere around eight million or none mi 
bushels, has been grown on 270,000 acres of land, on a conservative basis. 


Now, you have had evidence given to you here in this committee as to 
total acreage of arable land in the Peace River country, ranging all the way from 
eight million to twelve million acres, of which it is estimated, on a conservative 
basis, probably forty per cent is cleared, and can be readily settled upon and 
broken up. It seems to me that that should be some indication to you of wi 
may be shipped out of the Peace River country by way of grain alone, and 
if given encouragement it is going to reach some permanent solution of its tr 
portation problems. Of course, every bushel of wheat shipped out of that 
country means increased wealth and that means increased shipments of hardware 
clothing, foodstuffs, and all of the other commodities that are needed for 
agricultural population in an agricultural province. Ke 

_ Now, without delaying you much longer, there is just one other point th 
I would like to refer to, so far as the report of the engineers is concerned. It 
seems to me, from the standpoint of a layman, that the picture of what wou 
be involved in ‘a coast outlet, has been presented iN an unusual land unfair way, 
and I say that in the utmost deference to the very able men who composed 
the report. In the first place, we find the cost under the heading of “Minimum 
and Maximum Traffic’. When I took the figures of minimum traffic for the 
cut-off, and figured the cost per mile of the two hundred and some miles of 
new construction, I found that it ran up to what I considered to be a very 
extreme figure, and then when 4 took the maximum of some $80,000,000, in 
order to complete the extensions which were mecessary—some 800 miles of 
extensions, besides the new development work—I was quite unable to under- 
stand why the cost per mile should run so high. Upon reading the evidence 
given before the Committee, and the subsequent parts of the report, I saw that 
those figures had been computed by trying to estimate all of the improvement 
equipment, and all of those things which might be necessary, by way of capita: 
investment in the road, over a period of some 25 years. oo EE Se i 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I simply ask the members of this Committee in all 
fairness if, in the consideration of any railway project in Canada, that test has 
ever been applied? When the branch lines program of the Canadian Nation 
comes before the members of this House, do they supply you with an estimate 
of what the total cost maybe over a period of 25 years? I think this presents 
an entirely erroneous picture. I note also that the initial cost of the new progra 
consists of an estimate of what may be needed in the shape of equipm: 
rolling stock, engines, etc., and I do not think it is fair to estimate that on 
basis of a new road. I have already told you what happened when the Canad 
National arranged to handle the traffic over the E. D. and B. C.; they did : 
without any new equipment, and I think the proportion: that is charged up 
against this road, either by way of initial cost for construction; or the maximum 
cost over a period of 25 years, is altogether too high. j : 
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-As I say, the report, in my opinion, entirely fails to take into consideration 
hat is in the Peace River country to-day, the traffic coming out of it to-day, 
and what will happen to that country if it is given the encouragement that 
would come if the Dominion government placed itself behind the railway 
problems of that country. 
_ Now, I do not intend to delay you longer, Mr. Chairman. I have tried, in 
the first place to show you that the prevince of Alberta has such a railway 
problem to-day; that we simply cannot undertake, as a province, the develop- 
ment even of the arable lands within the province of Alberta; that we have 
come practically to our limit so far as railway extensions in the province are 
concerned, and that therefore, if that territory is to be developed, it must be 
undertaken by someone else outside the province. I have tried to show you 
very briefly—and I could elaborate upon those figures—that you have a much 
larger traffic coming out of the Peace River country to-day than is suggested 
min this report, and that there are wonderful possibilities of development of 
the Peace River country. I have tried to indicate to you one or two reasons 
why we think the report is unfair. I do not wish to may any appeal at all on 
the grounds of sentiment, but may I just conclude by saying that Premier 
liver, when appearing before this committee, touched upon the fact that this 
was the Diamond Jubilee year, and that certain questions should be viewed in 
the spirit of Confederation. I believe the Hon. Mr. Ralston used a somewhat 
similar argument in speaking to the Bill recently passed in respect to Maritime 
rights. With those statements I have no quarrel at all, but I come before 
_ you representing a new province, a small people who are struggling to develop 
_ the province, in order that it may take its place with the other provinces of 
Canada, and we come to you appealing to that sense of fairness which I believe 
is.a controlling factor with all public men all over Canada. Is it fair, is it 
in the spirit of Confederation that the province, with its tremendous railway 
problem, should be called upon,’ to bear its share according to its population 
and its wealth, in all of these developments which are going on by way of 
‘public undertakings to-day, in various parts of Canada, in the development 
of the Hudson’s Bay Railway—which gives but very little relief, if any, to the 
people of Alberta—with respect to the Bill of the Maritime rights— and I 
am making no quarrel with that at all—and at the same time should we be 
called upon to assume, in its entirety, a problem of developing a great part of 
anada with its potential possibilities, one of the greatest grain growing terri- 
tories and grain exporting territories of the Dominion of Canada? I would 
ke to add my word, as representing the government of Alberta, that we think 
the promises which have been made to the Peace River country should be 
observed; that we think the time has come when there should be some start 
made in laying, down a permanent policy with respect to this territory. Realiz- 
ing the problems of government, I have not come here to-day, so far as I am 
oncerned, to say that the entire coast outlet should be completed in any par- 
cular time. I think, to some extent, the actual completion might be left to 
the experience which is gained in the development of the present arable terri- 
, but I do. appeal to the members of this committee to take into 
consideration this problem, as a Dominion problem, so that the necessary 
extensions may be completed to adequately serve the territory that is available 
for development, and that it be made the basis of a well defined programme, 
which would have as its final solution the completion of an outlet to the Pacific 
ast. oa 
x Mr. Chairman, I am indebted to the members of the committee for the 
‘opportunity they have given me, and if there is any question dealing with the 
yroblem, which I have not touched upon, or if any member wishes to ask any 
questions, I shall be very glad to answer as best I can. 
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f 
Mr. Hocken: If you had your natural resour s tran 
province, would it put you in any better financial position? = 
Hon. Mr. Brownien: No, sir; in viewing our natural resources probl 
we have always considered that possibly for a period of ten years we would be 
no better off financially than we are at the present time. In my opinion, i 
would give us no relief whatever, so far as the working aut of the financial prob- 
lems of the province are concerned. Sap 
Hon. Mr. Dunnine: Mr. Brownlee, I would like to ask you a questio: 
two along the same line as those I addressed to Hon. Mr. Oliver. You kno 
of course, the terms of the resolution before the committee: ae 


That in the opinion of this House, the time has arrived for the 20! 1- 
mencement forthwith, and the completion in the near future, of a 
railway outlet from the Peace River country to the Pacific coast. 


Hon. Mr. Browns: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. DunniNG@: There is in the resolution no reference at all, of cour: 
to the taking over of either the E. D. and B. C. of Alberta, or the P. G. 
British Columbia. I understand you to take the same line this morning as- 
Premier of British Columbia, that the matter should be considered in a b 
way, that the whole picture should be taken into account in evolving a policy 
in other words, that the subject matter of the resolution was not, ih Mr. Olive 
opinion, the whole story, but that other factors, notably the E. D. and Be 
in Alberta, an existing line, and the existing P. G. E. in British Columbia, sho 
be taken into account. I gather that so far as Alberta is concerned, that you a 
expressing the same view? = : 

Hon. Mr. Brownuee: To this extent, Mr. Dunning, that I think it appea 
to the minds of the committee that we could not possibly have two lin 
serving the Peace River country; that with our present line going throu; 
a great part of the arable land, it would be entirely unfair to try to b 
that into two parts, and build another line through that country. 
difficulty that would come from the through rates are apparent. In any & 
it does seem to me that consideration would have to be given to the line th 
already been projected, and is serving that territory. So far as the othe 
of the picture is concerned, I prefer to have nothing whatever to say about th: 
to-day, because I would not wish to get into any controversy about that; b 
so far as the first part of your question is concerned, I say that I do think 
would have to be part of the picture, and that you could not have rai 
facilities through to the coast, except as an extension of the present line. 

Hon. Mr. Dunnine: It would involve, in your judgment, the taking ¢ 
of the E. D. and B;-C.? ; 


Hon. Mr. Brownuer: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Dunnina: Suppose we follow the resolution literally, 
out of consideration the E. D. and B. C., and suppose we decided to 
western outlet connected with the E. D. and B. C.; what effect would i 
in your opinion, upon the revenues of the E. D. and B. C.? nt 

Hon. Mr. Brownuee: I do not think it would have any effect at : 
Dunning, and for this reason; that while it might appear at first blush t 
traffic which would be diverted over that line would be taking from the reve: 
of the present line, Iam so positive of the potential development of the P 
River territory that I am satisfied that the increased traffic coming from tl 
Peace River country would make up any loss that might appear to be sustai 
by the E. D. and B. C. 4 / fe 

‘Hon. Mr. Dunnine: So you would not regard yourselves as injured 
a traffic standpoint, if the Canadian National, or the government, agr 
complete the Peace River outlet without taking over the E. 
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on. Mr. Brownien: My opinion is that we might be injured very tem- 
ly, but the increased business which would come from the develop- 
of that territory would make it up. At the same time, I am. satisfied that, 
m a railway standpoint, it would be left in an impossible situation, because 
vhile I am not much of a railway man—from the experience we have had 
th the E. D. and B. C., I know what it means to have two different lines 
ving one territory, with all the problems that come with through freight and 
erything of that kind. May I say, Mr. Dunning, if I have not sufficiently 
swered your question, that I think in all of our negotiations, we have made 
ar that we are concerned with the development of the Peace River country, 
even if we did sustain a loss as a province, we would be willing to sustain 
loss, because indirectly we would reap such large benefits from the rich 
lopment of the Peace River country. 
Hon. Mr. Dunnine: Would it be a fair question you do not need to 
swer it if you prefer not to—to ask you whether you consider this would be 
enced forthwith as the resolution indicates, “The western outlet should 
ommenced forthwith.” 


_ Hon. Mr. Brownie: So far as I am concerned I have tried to indicate 
[ may have failed in my argument—that in my opinion, steps should be taken 
‘once to lay down a program leading to the ultimate development of the 
cific Coast outlet. I think there should be some kind of a body gathered 
ether, such as an independent Commission, to hear evidence as to the proper 
let. A definite program should be laid down that the route will go a certain 
-and the necessary extensions should be made at once to adequately serve 
erritory. So far as the time of completion is concerned, I would prefer 
oO leave that, to some extent at least, to those who are engaged in developing 
the route, having regard to the increased traffic that would come from a move 
this kind. 
Mr. Cowan: You mentioned, Mr. Brownlee, the three railways that the 
ovince has taken over. Are they operated _by the province? 
_ Hon. Mr. Brownurm: - All of those three railways are to-day operated 
the province, I am sorry to say. 
Mr. Evans: When you say that by future development of the Peace 
ver country the province would eventually benefit enough to offset any draw- 
ks due*to another outlet, have you in mind anything else except the agri- 
tural development? 


e same time as you know, we are trying to get some relief of that difficulty 

we are trying to work out a policy by which the people of Canada would 
-contained from a coal standpoint. If.we can work out that policy, then 

oal deposits will become a real source of wealth to the province. We have 

L progressed very far yet im sending our coal to the ports of British Columbia 

unkering purposes, but we believe that can be done and when it is done, 

the coal will become one of the great resources of the territory. 

Mr. Evans: What do you say about the efforts that are now being made 
d a market for the coal down here? 

Hon. Mr. Brownuze: I fully appreciate that, and no one knows better 

n we do the problem we have tried to solve in the production and sale of 

oal in Alberta. : 

ae Dias : [Premier Brownlee.] 
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Mr. Fraser: Can you say what a subventions have been provided 
the Dominion of Canada for the construction of lines of railway you 
indicated, that the province has built for the development of the ibe 
Alberta? 

Hon. Mr. Brownies: The Dominion Government has not given 
subvention for the Lacombe Northwestern, no subsidy or, subvention for 
Alberta and Great Waterways. For the 417 miles of the Edmonton Dunveg 
and British Columbia, and the 85 miles of the Central Canada, they gave 1 
subsidy of $6,000 per mile for 50 miles only, some years ago, and then it 
discontinued. We have had no other assistance from the Dominion w 
soever. 

Mr. Fraser: Have you any idea what the reason for the remov 
that assistance was? a 

Hon. Mr. BRowNizE: i am not sure, unless it was the general policy 
the Dominion Government not to give further railway subsidies. - 

Mr. Kennepy: Having regard to the map on the wall, can you indie 
the three railways that are controlled or owned by the province of Alberta? 

Hon. Mr. Brownter: Yes, sir, I think I can. This (indicating) is wl 
is called ‘‘ The C & E.” the Calgary ‘and Edmonton line of the Canadian P 
Railway. Starting from Lacombe on that line, we have projected this 
(indicating) some 60 miles into ;what is known as the Blind Man’s Vall 
fairly well settled territory. We are asked now to complete that into the 
of Edmonton, which will require another 60 miles and mean a million 
million and a half dollars. 

Starting from the city of Edmonton, we have this line (indicating) tra 
in black up to Fort MeMurray, three hundred miles of road, and $15,000,000 in 
cost. That is the Alberta and Great Waterways, running up into Athabas 

Then we have the Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia, as you see 
there (indicating). 

May I say, there is one other point I have forgotten. We have also, ron 
a place near Busby, started a branch line, or financed a branch line of 52 miles 
and we are being urged to extend that another 25 miles into that district. 

Hon. Mr. Dunntrne: Mr. Brownlee, which is the Central Canada? — 

Hon. Mr. Brownure: That is a nu ieoe Branch, starting from McLenna 
and running up into Peace River, 85 miles of branch line of the Edmont 
Dunvegam and British Columbia. Se? 

Hon. Mr. Dunnive: And the Government of Alberta now owns and op 
ates all those lines? hE See 

Hon. Mr. BrowNLEE: We now own and operate all those lines. 

Hon. Mr. Dunntne: But you are not trying ‘to sell us the Lacombe 
Northwestern? 

Hon. Mr. Browniee: Seriously speaking, we think that the Canadi 
Pacific Railway Company should take over the Algoma and Northwestern, 
cause as you see, it is a branch from their line. They get all the traffic 
comes from that territory, and we think that inasmuch as they get the be 
of the long haul from all that traffic, they should assume the branch. Bu 
do not ask the Dominion Government to give us any relief so far as that 
is concerned. : 

Hon. Mr. Dunnine: And as to the ‘Alberta and Great Waterways, th 
not in the picture you are stating this morning. 

Hon. Mr. Brownies: No, sir. » 


Mr. Braverte: Mr. Brownlee, I know by my own experience in n reference 
a provincial line of railway in the northern part of Ontario, that the fen of 
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ario would not sell that railway under any consideration. I do not see why 
at principle should not apply to the province of Alberta. The Temiskaming 
Railway has already cost the province of Ontario, $5,000,000 but they would not 
part with that railway under any circumstances. 

Hon. Mr. Brownuire: May I just reply to that sir, by saying that in the 
first place the province of Ontario had a population of 3,000,000 as compared 
with our 600,000, and has an annual revenue of somewhere about $35,000,000 
or $40,000,000, as compared with our $12,000,000. That railway has been 
developed in connection with and has furnished running rights to the Canadian 
National, so that it has a source of income which we cannot expect to get for our 
railways which are branch lines pure and simple. 


Mr. Bravette: It runs through a part of Northern Ontario which is very 
_ sparsely settled and where we have millions of acres of agricultural land open 
for settlement in competition with the immense areas open for settlement in 
western Canada. 

_ Hon. Mr. Brownzee: It is simply a question of carrying it and we have 
not the capacity to do that, in our small province. You can see just what it 
would mean if we tried, out of our $12,000,000 of revenue, to take care of 
$2,000,000 of interest annually. We cannot da it, and so we have been 
pyramiding that debt by adding it to our capital debt, and now we have come 
to our limit. 

Mr. AnpEerson (Halton): May I suggest that the province of Ontario has 
_ a double motive in building this railway; to increase its resources, which does not 
apply in the same measure to Alberta. 

Mr. Jevuirr: May I ask Mr. Brownlee, if in his opinion it would not be 
better to pass a resolution favourable to the facilitation of the Peace River 
outlet, with a recommendation that a Committee be appointed to investigate the 
routes, rather than to pass a resolution to forthwih proceed with a route. 


Hon. Mr. Brown ee: I would rather not say what the Committee should do. 
I have tried to place our picture before you, and it simply becomes a question 
or this Committee as to whether the Peace River country is going to be, or can 
be, developed in the next five years or not. 


__. Mr. Evans: Do you not think, Mr. Brownlee, that the Peace River country ” 
_ to-day is suffering from the fact that the people of Edmonton tried to make their 
city a great centre, instead of serving the people from an agricultural standpoint. 
_ Hon. Mr. Brown.ze: No, I do not think so, Mr. Evans. I do not think so 
all. As a matter of fact, I may say that from the standpoint of the Pro- 
cial Government, the city of Edmonton does not enter into our consideration 
all in the development of the Peace River. I have been up ‘through that 
country, and there is no part of Canada in which I have a greater faith, so far 
its future development possibilities are concerned, than I have in the Peace 
River district. 
Mr. Anverson (Halton): Do you not think the Canadian National Rail- 
ways should develop this as part of their system? 
Hon. Mr. Brownies: If the Canadian National took over the present 
oject, assumed the obligation of attending to all of the needs of the Peace 
River country and were left to exercise their judgment, that might be a solution. 
Aay I call your attention to this fact—I have not mentioned it before—that you 
have a part of the Canadian National Railways from Red Pass Junction to 
Prince Rupert, 600 miles, in which there is an investment of conservatively 
0,000,000, which has absolutely no ‘feeder in Canada unless it is the Peace 
‘River country. That line must be losing from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 a year 
on a conservative basis. It may be true that the Canadian National to-day, 
mder their present arrangement, is getting the benefit of the traffic from the 


oe 
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Peace River country, but they would not get that possibly, if by any chane th 
Canadian Pacific Railway got. the Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbi 
line. I fail to see personally how Canada can possibly supply the traffic of t 
600 miles of the Canadian National road unless it gets control of the Peace River — 
country. That is a consideration from an economic standpoint. — eat 
Hon. Mr. Dunnrne: On that point you are aware of the fact that tl 
proposed western outlets, with the exception of the Obed route, all connect w 
the Canadian National at Prince George. si a 
Hon. Mr. Browniee: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Dunnine: You know on that basis and according to the 
gineers’ report, it would be just as well practically for the Canadian Natio 
to take the produce of the Peace River to Vancouver as to Prince Rupert. — 

Hon. Mr. Brownure: That might be, but on the other hand, there is t 
possible development of a port at Prince Rupert. ae 

Hon. Mr. Dunninea: That obtains in any case. eels 

Hon. Mr. BrowNnure: My point is that it cannot obtain unless the 
some linking up through the western lines with the Canadian National. 

Mr. Anperson (Halton): What is the mileage of that line to the P 
River? : 

Hon. Mr. Brownune: I could not say that. 

Hon. Mr. Dunnine: It depends on which route‘is followed. 


Hon. Mr. Brownire: Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to detain the C 
mittee further. 


\ 


The Cuamman: Gentlemen, Mr. Calloghan is here; we have sent for 
him, and we will hear him. I might say that the Committee is anxious to hea 
you, Mr. Calloghan, and if you can make your statement as short as possi 
without leaving anything material out, we will be obliged. I should 
gentlemen, that Mr. Calloghan is the Deputy Minister of Railways for 
Province of Alberta, and I understand is manager of the lines there. 


Mr. CattogHan: Mr, Chairman and hon. members of the Commit 
With your permission I will read a statement in regard to this Peace R 
outlet problem. (Reading): ‘ ; 

I am appearing on behalf of the E. D. & B. C. and Central C. 
Railways. The lines of these. companies have been constructed f 
Edmonton to. their present termini with funds obtained from th 
of bonds guaranteed by the Province of Alberta and with advances ma 
in the form of loans by the Province and are vitally interested in tl 
route by which a westerly outlet is provided from the Peace Riv 
District to the Pacific Coast. eee 

To plan, finance, construct and operate on the most economical ba 
the additional lines of railway necessary to adequately serve the a 
cultural, timber, fuel and mineral resources in this territory should | 
national, rather than a provincial problem. These are really coloniza‘ 
roads and their construction should have been undertaken by the 
minion Government in the first place. The natural resources that are 
served by these railways in the Province of Alberta now belong, or d 
belong to the Dominion Government and were disposed OE an 
Dominion Government control. The Dominion Governme 
some 3,500,000 acres of agricultural, coal, mineral a 
lands in the Peace River block of British Columbia which 
way transportation facilities to serve the settlers no 

[Mr. Calloghan.] 3 
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he "proper evelopment of its vast resources, now inaccessible through 
lack of adequate transportation facilities. A treatment of the question 
_ of transportation to serve and develop this region requires careful studies 
of topography areas that are now productive or reasonably capable of 
age made productive and existing rail routes. 

a Pine Pass has for many years been known to possess extremely 
Brose le advantages as a railway route through the Rocky Mountains, 
its summit 2,850 Feet above sea level, is the highest elevation. that would 
require to be reached by railway - -using that route in passing from the 
Arctic to the Pacific watershed. It is unquestionably a pass through 
the Rocky Mountains and owing to its low elevation and the favourable 
natural conditions for railway construction and maintenance on both 
sides of the summit, Pine Pass is of great importance when considering 
the route for a railway by which to develop the Peace River region in 
Alberta and British Columbia, from Edmonton. 

From Edmonton by way ‘of the E.D. & B.C. Railway to Spirit River 
and then through the Pine Pass to Prince George, the railway would 
traverse a productive territory or one that is susceptible of being made 
productive for almost the entire distance of 701 miles. 

The ruling gradient by this route from Edmonton to the British 
_ Columbia boundary, 411 miles, would be 0.5 per cent in either direction. 
Hon. Mr, Dunning: What is the mileage of your present railway line? 
Mr. CattocHan: ‘Three hundred and fifty-seven to Spirit River. 

Hon. Mr. Dunnine: What about the coal in the Peace River Pass, if 


Mr. Canzogstan: The line crosses the coal measures on the way to the 

rine Pass, just the same as if it went through the Peace Pass. (Reading): 

= ied From the Alberta-British Columbia boundary to Prince George, 290 
miles, the ruling gradients would be 0.75 per cent, against west bound 

traffic and one per cent against east bound traffic. 


Hon. Mr. Dunnrne: Before you leave those gradients, Mr. Calloghan, 


“Mr. CattocHan: From an examination by the engineers. 

a Hon, Mr. Dunnine: An instrumental survey? 

Mr. CatutocHan: Yes, the Grand Trunk Pacific made an instrumental 
vey through that country in 1905, and I have had their maps. 

Hon. Mr. Dunnine: Is that mentioned in the engineers’ report that is 
ler consideration by the Committee? 

Mr. CatLocHan: I have not read their report. 

Hon. Mr. Dunnine: You have not read that report? 

. -Mr. CatiocHan:* No, I have not read the entire report. 

Hon. Mr. Dunning: Information regarding the Passes is contained in 
That is what I meant. 

Mr. ‘CALLOGHAN (Reading) : e 

- Grading on the E. D. & B. C. railway was completed to the British 
Columbia boundary ‘but the main line is in operation only to Spirit River, 
357 miles from Edmonton. The additional investment required for con- 
- struction to complete the railway from Spirit River by way of Pine Pass 
to Prince George would be Spirit River to British Columbia Boundary, 
54 miles, $1,141,000; from the British Columbia Boundary to Prince 
_ George, 290 ‘miles at $38,000 per mile, $11,020,000 making a total of 
$12,161,000 to complete the line to a junction with the tracks of the 
ind Trunk Pacific at Prince George. This would be the most feasible 
a NEgies — [Mr. Calloghan.] 
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route for the movement of all traffic to or from the Peace River country 

the inter-mountain territory of British Columbia and destinations on t 
Pacifie Coast, : ‘ 

Hon. Mr. Dunnine: Just there, Mr. Calloghan, you gave construction 
cost figures. What is the basis of the cost.figures? = = : 
Mr. CattocHan: ‘That is by a careful examination of the route. on 
Hon. Mr. Dunnine: A careful examination of the engineer’s report of the 
Grand Trunk, which you referred to before? et eee 
Mr. CattocHan: Yes, I have got these figures. I had the advantage of 
getting an estimate from the man who was in charge of the survey for the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, Mr. Thomas Taylor; and I have also had the advant 
of figures from the engineer who examined this report for the Canadian Paci 
Railway. ee 
Hon. Mr. Dunnine: What engineer of the Canadian Pacific Railway? - ; 

Mr. CattocHaN: C. R. Crysdale. = 


Hon. Mr. Dunning: Your total cost figures over the Pine Pass are 
$12,000,000. : 
Mr. CatLocHan: Yes, sir, the total costs are $12,161,000. 
Hon. Mr. Dunnine: That is from Spirit River? 
Mr. CaLLoGHAN: From Spirit River to Prince George. 
Hon. Mr. Dunnin¢: A completed line? 
Mr. CaLLoGHAN: Yes. = 
Mr. Kennepy: Can you point that out on the map, Mr. Dunning? — 
Posmay Mr. Dunning: I will try to. This (indicating) is Pine Pass, is i 
not? 
Mr. CauuoGHan: I think it is further along. 
Hon. Mr. Dunning: It is in that neighbourhood, anyway? 
Mr. CaLLocHan: Yes, it is on this side of those lakes. 
Hon. Mr. Dunnne: That indicates it sufficiently close. 
Mr. CattogHan (Reading) : os 


The present rail route from Edmonton would be a satisfactory co 
nection and outlet to the east. This proposed line from Edmonton to 
Prince George would be practically in accord with the original plan of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific to construct their main line from Edmonton 
through Grande Prairie and Pine Pass to the Pacific Coast. It is difficul 
to understand how the Grand Trunk Pacific line from Prince George 
Prince Rupert can be justitied unless it obtains the traffic that would be 
derived by developing the resources of the Peace’ River country throu 
railway extension from Prince George by way of Pine Pass to a co: 
nection with the E. D. and B. C. Railway. _ i 

The Pine Pass route would pass through the Kootenay Formation in 
which all the anthracite and bituminous coal measures of eastern British 
Columbia are located. 3 4 

The records of analysis and tests made by the Canadian Pacific Rail- _ 
way in 1923 from coal obtained from the Gething properties in the Peace — 
River block indicates that the coal in this area is of a very high grade and 
considerable traffic should be derived from this resource. De 

Full consideration of the problem presented and the requireme se 
to be met indicate that the Pine Pass route, as an outlet to the Pacific 
Coast, should be adopted as this route lends itself to the most economical 
development, having in view the Peace River district in Alberta an 
British Columbia, as a whole. Furthermore, this plan is in accord wit 

[Mr. Calloghan.] 
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the natural evolution of railway construction. In new regions, the first 
lines of communication established are always those built on an arterial 
plan. I do not know of any new territory that carries better possibilities 
_ for future advancement and the Dominion Government should take a 
leading part in its development by taking over the E. D. and B. C. Rail- 
-_-way and constructing the additional railway mileage required to provide 
a Western outlet for the Peace River country, the settlement of which is 
so actively encouraged. e 
I have here records left in the E. D. and B. C. office by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, showing tests that they made on coal from the 
Peace River block. ' 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 

- Q. Referring to the route which you recommend, the Pine Pass route, I 

‘understand that you have not read the report of the engineers?—A. I have not 

ad it completely, no; I saw part of it in an engineering journal. 

Q. But you have not read it completely?—A. I have not had a chance to 

read it. 

: Q. I understood you to say the Pine Pass offers the easiest gradients ?—A. 

I do not know as I said, “ easiest gradients.” 

 Q. The lowest elevations, or easiest gradients; something of that description. 

You thought it best. The reason I ask the question is because the other en- 

ineers did not give us the details on the Pine River, giving as their reason that 

e Peace River Pass had advantages in one direction, and the newly discovered 

onkman Pass had advantages in another way over the Pine Pass. I wanted 

to know if you had taken those factors into account?—A. The Peace Pass 

ermits the location of an arterial line, as it were. 

~ Q. What is an arterial line?—A. I would call it a through line. 

- Q. Is not this proposal a through line; do you not want to build a through 
ne through the Pine Pass?—A. Yes. 

 Q. Well, what is the difference?—A. That is what I say. The line should 

be a through connection westerly; the other one requires a back haul. 

- Q. The Pine would require a back haul?—A. No, the Pine gives a straight 
way haul. 

\ Q. How would the Pine serve the country north of the Peace?—A. That is 

another problem, for any line that is adopted south of the Peace. The country 
is divided by the deep valley of the Peace River, which is some 800 to 1,000 

deep. 

Q. Have you examined the Monkman Pass?—A. No, sir. 

-Q. But you are of the opinion that the Pine Pass is superior to Lie. Ole 

es. : 

Q. Why?—A. Becatuse of its lower elevation, and the line would avoid the 

gh mountain country that it would have to pass through if it went over the 

fonkman. There is less waste land on a line through the Pine Pass than there 

would be on the other land. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 
~ Q. Could you serve the north side of the Peace with a branch line system 
onnection with the Pine Pass route?—A. Yes, I would build from Whitla. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 
Q. Would that not involve a back haul?—A. No, that would cross the river 
t Hudson Hope. A connection could be built from the present end of the 
Central Canada Railway at Whitla to merge with this Pine Pass route within 
a distance of 250 miles, I estimate, and in that way the extensions from both 
the Central Canada and the E. ID. and B. C. could be completed and give a direct 
erly outlet from the Peace River country for an expenditure of $20,161,000. 
” [Mr. Calloghan.] 
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By Mr. Kennedy: a 
Q. You have been in charge of railway construction in t 
country ?—A. Yes. : pee 
Q. During the last few years?—A. In 1923, and 1924 we complet 
thirty miles. Pe 


Q. What is the cost of construction there?—A. It averaged $25,000 a 
the thirty miles. itais 23 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 
Q. Is that branch line construction?—A. Yes. : 
Q. What is the weight of steel?—A. We laid 56-pound steel = 
Q. 56-pound steel?—A. Yes. ae Ee 
Q. You are not suggesting that that would cover the construction of 
western outlet?—A. Well, I would not suggest that that was a guide f 


cost of the steel; I am figuring on 80-pound steel for this construction throu: 
the Pine Pass. ; 


Witness retired. 


F. H. Perers, called. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. Mr. Peters, will you kindly tell the Committee what your positior 
here in the Topographical Surveys?—A. Surveyor General in the Interior 
partment. : 

Q. Have you knowledge of clearing land of brush by fire in the 
River country?—A. We made a number of experiments in that sort of 
in 1919, 1920 and 1921. - tins 

Q. Will you tell the Committee what the cost of clearing that land Ww 
A. Well, these experiments were made on different pieces of land and unc 
different weather conditions. ‘They showed that if you can select large 
of land that are suitable for clearing with burning, each burn would 
from three to fifteen cents an acre. Ys 

Q. When you say large areas, how large an area do you require?—A, 
I would say two or three townships. ' ¥ 


Seiad oe, 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: CR 


Q. Mr. Peters, when you say three to fifteen cents an acre for ¢l 
do you mean that that would completely dispose of the surface. brush, ec 
pletely destroy it?—A. No, I think you would have to handle it for seve 
years and make two or three burns, so that in the end your cost of cleari 
to the shape you speak of, would run up to something under a dollar an 

Q. What did you do with the roots in your experiment?—A. Well, we o 
worked on it for two or three years. When we left I think the roots y 
still there, but, of course, to get rid of them you would have to take seven 
eight years. Se 

Q. If you were a farmer clearing, would you not include in your ¢ 
getting rid of the roots?—A. Yes. To carry out this operation of clear 
land with burning fires, you would have to take a period of time, you see, a 
in that period of time I think you would have burnt most of the stumps 0 
they are soft wood. : Ze pot a 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): ae 
Q. In your opinion, could that land be cleared for less than $10 


¢ 


A Ver ce : ae 


[Mr. F. H. Peters.] 
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go ed ng agricultural mpcse fh A. Yes. 
_ Q. How much less?—A. Well, according to this gee of burning by fire 
n selected | areas, by $99 less. 


By Mr. Bradette: 


. I am actually a farmer in Northern Ontario, and it costs us $135 an 
re to clear for cultivation, taking the stumps out of the ground?—A. $135? 
u cannot do it for. less than that? 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. What kind of timber is there on this land you speak of?—A. Poplar, I 
would say, In general. 

 -Q. All Poplar?—A. Well, generally, yes. 

Q. And you think that after burning over for say three or four different 
imes, the ultimate cost of clearing that land would not be very great?—A. No, 
‘something under a dollar an acre. “e 


By Mr. McLean (Melfort) : 

Q. Would you mind telling the Committee the size of the timber you cleared 
a cost of three to fifteen cents an acre?—A. Well, that is a very hard question 
‘to answer; up to six and seven inches, possibly up to eight inches. 

pees How thick would that stuff be growing?—A. Well, it would be fairly 
"sparse. 

- Q. Plenty of grass?--A. Yes. That is the essence of the whole matter; 
‘ou cannot burn unless there is a sufficient amount of grass to get a good fire. 
Q. You are not dealing, then, with the land the engineers told us about 
he other day, where it is heavily wooded?—A. ‘Well, I did not hear what they 
said. I am speaking of fairly heavy timbered land. 

Q. You are speaking where there is an odd tree?—A. Oh, no, more than 


are How often would you require to burn that?—A. Well, to finally clear 

the land, I think you would have to make three burns. 

a Q: ‘At what time of the year do you burn it?—A. It would have to be in 

the spring, so as not to hurt the soil. 

Q. Would you be able to pick up the roots left after it was burned; what 

ould it ‘cost to pick up that stuff alone?—A. Well, I did not figure on picking 

ib. ups 

Q. You would not pick it up?—A. No. 

_ Q. How would it be gathered into piles?—A. You would net do that. You 

ould make the first burn and then you would let the territory go for a year or 

ro, until you got another good growth of grass. Then you would make another 

urn, and you would do that again until you had it cleared up. It would take 
ittle time. 


Witness retired. / 


Mr. Kennevy: I would like to file for everybody’s information some 
photographs of the Peace River country. 


The Cuarrman: The resolution that was presented to the Committee 
That in the opinion of this House the time has arrived for the 
commencement forthwith, and the completion in the near future, of a 


direct. railway outlet from the Peace River country to the Pacific 
Coast. 


: Resolution negatived. 
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